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——— TWICE AS MANY MEN OF ALL NATIONS 


Strained foreign relations. . . a 
deepening conflict in Congress. . . 
the legislative outlook. . . farmers 
face trouble. 








jncrease in the strain on relations be- 
n Japs and the United States lies 


Notice of trade treaty abrogation is just 
of developments. 

ects strongly suggest the following: 
rts to Japan: Between now and next 

» 26 Japan probably will step up in- 

» purchases of American scrap iron and 
. probably then will look around for 
rces of supply. Japanese purchases 
last year amounted to $239 million. 
of a possible 1940 embargo will gov- 


ratto 


ern moves. 

Imports from Japan: the next 
months imports of Japanese silk probably 

| increase in fear of a possible boycott 
xt January. On the cards, too, is a 
ore increase in countervailing duties 
on Japanese textile and other products. Japan 
last year sold $126 million in goods to this 


In six 


Gold and silver: A hint comes from the 
‘Treasury of a refusal to buy more Japanese 
gold and silver. Objective: to deny Japan 
dollar exchange with which to buy war ma- 


terials in this market. The longer range 
implications of this hint are vital; suggest 
that the U. S. may be giving thought to the 
idea of exchange control; may be thinking 
of ¢ is over foreign trade, since mere 


barring of direct buying of Japanese gold 
not stop indirect buying without 
strong control. 

Outlook: The United States is determined 
to enforce its treaty rights in China; will 
base future actions on the attitude of Japan; 
independently of the British who 
are giving ground in the Far East; will take 
whatever steps are necessary short of war 
to accomplish its ends. Japan is highly vul- 
nerable to a boycott of silk purchases and 
© on scrap iron sales; will need 
to watch her step. 


will act 


to embarg 


x * * 
conflict between the White 
House and Congress assures a definite end to 
the prospect of more or broadened reforms. 


- 


The next year—barring war—will see the 


Deepened 


White House on the defensive. 

House of Representatives is increasingly 
anti-labor ; increasingly economy-minded even 
ifacts and attitude conflict; increasingly hos- 
tile to the Executive. Senate still is heavily 
influenced by labor; is Jess economy minded; 
$ mo 


e ready to go along with the Executive 
on many issues, 


Rest Something of.a legislative stale- 
* * * 

Specifically, the closing days outlook in 

Congress is about like this: 

Lenc ing: Probable in much modified form, 


‘Nough far from certain. 
Wage and Hour: Likely to face amend- 
‘ approval in the House; no action this 


the Senate. An issue for 1940. 


er Act: Put off to 1940 when some 
flange may be voted. 
Trust Indenture: Now a law with statu- 


restrictions to apply to indentures ac- 
ying all new security issues registered 


¥-Cost Housing: Final approval of $800 
added authorization is likely. 
A cause of closing day uncertainty; 
pressure intense for restoration 
ling wage. 
sriculture will continue to be a sore spot 
€ general economic situation. 
“upplies are piling up in the United States 
ghout the world, with demand still 
"he result is that farm commodity 
back near pre-devaluation level. 
ne is bolstered by record break- 
s*yetnment subsidies but still promises 
in 1939 than in 1938. 
pressure is developing for broad 
‘on of stamp plan for distributing sur- 
> '™ products to low-income groups. 
t with free food for low-income 
: Tk€rs as well as for relief workers 
~“Seply significant. 
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UNDER ARMS WOW 
AS AT OUTBREAK 


OF WORLD WAR 


MEN. UNDER) Ary> 


5,970, 


Coprricnt, 1939, sy THe Unrrep States News PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 


Peace By Arms?—Today’s Biggest Question 


Quarter Century After Start of World War 


HE words “July, 1914,” have become a sym- 
bol of impending doom, seared into men’s 
minds by four years of wasting world war. 

Today, twenty-five years later, “July, 1939,” 
is still just another month, but nations are 
anxious lest it also become an omen. 

A chief reason for—or a result of—this mid- 
summer tension is that some 12,750,000 men in 
forty-eight nations of the world are under 
arms, more than twice as many as spent July, 
1914, in army uniforms. 

In that month of July, a quarter of a century 
ago, that culminated on the 28th when Austria 
declared war on Serbia, about 5,970,000 men in 
active army service slept in tents or other bar- 
racks, close to their weapons, ready for a con- 
flict that lasted longer than they knew. 

Twenty-five years have passed. Almost 13 
million men are in military quarters, weapons 
of greater speed, greater accuracy and greater 
killing power close at hand. 

July 28, 1939, has come and gone quietly and 
almost one-fourth of these men under arms are 
already at war in the Far East. 

But three-fourths of the young men who are 
under arms this summer are still technically 
“at peace.” 


ORIENT AN ARMED CAMP 

The pictogram at the top of this page shows 
how the world is at peak preparedness for mili- 
tary action now as compared with 1914. Never 
before in time of peace have so many men 
spent a summer month in the trappings of war. 

Behind the legions represented by the two 
army tents in the pictogram is this story: 

Japan’s “pacification” operations in China 
can be blamed for the largest share of the 
increase in men under arms since 1914. 

Some 700,000 Japanese soldiers now represent 
Emperor Hirohito in China. Another 400,000 
are stationed in the puppet state, Manchukuo, 
and 300,000 more are in other outposts of the 
new Japanese empire. 

Facing them is a Chinese army of uncertain 
size that is thought to number about one mil- 
lion regular soldiers and one million guerrillas. 
And facing the Japanese on other frontiers— 
Outer Mongolia and Sakhalin Island—are unes- 
timated thousands of Soviet Mongolian troops. 

By comparison, the Oriental armies of the 
summer of 1914 were little more than palace 
guards. At that time Japan claimed 217,000 
active troops and China 180,000. 

Though Europe is not at war, it is maintain- 
ing standing armies almost as large, in many 
cases, as the armies of the Far East that are 
actually in combat. 

Marching as to war this summer are the 





+ largest peacetime armies that Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Poland and Soviet 
Russia have ever levied. 

Great Britain is acting tougher than at any 
time since Adolph Hitler became Fuehrer of 
Germany. 

But the most striking innovation in British 
preparedness is conscription. This summer 
the first British conscripts are training in Eng- 
land, joining the colors in groups of about 40,- 
000 until by the end of the year 200,000 cons 
scripts will be receiving training. This un- 
precedented measure, combined with doubling 
of the British Territorial Army, is expected 
to bring Britain’s active armed forces to well 
above 750,000 men. 

Britain’s ally, France, has not been laggard. 
The Maginot line, which is counted on to pre- 
vent a repetition of the Battle of the Marne 
which found Paris defended against the Ger- 
mans by a “Taxicab Army” in September, 1914, 
is now reported to be manned at full strength. 
France is reported to have 1,000,000 men un- 
der arms. By comparison, Great Britain 25 
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MEN UNDER, ARMS 


~ 124750,000 


+ years ago had only about 260,000 and France 
about 780,000 ready to march. 

Germany and Austria-Hungary 25 summers 
ago, though by no means unprepared for war, 
were not filled with as many uniformed soldiers 
on active duty as “aggrandized” Germany. 


The new Germany is thought to have 1,- 
500,000 men under arms at the present time. 
This does not include uniformed Nazi party 
units, secret police, labor corps and other semi- 
military organizations. Even so, it represents 
a standing army one-fourth larger than the 
combined pre-war armies of Germany and Aus- 

. tria-Hungary which totaled only about 1,200,- 
000 and embraced much more territory. 


Italy in 1914 was a restless yet unwarlike 

nation, linked to Germany and the Dual Mon- 
archy by a military alliance, just as Italy is 
today joined in the so-called axis to Germany 
by a recent military alliance. But Benito Mus- 
solini was still an obscure Socialist agitator and 
the Italian army numbered only 306,000 ef- 
fectives. 
This July, however, Italy is believed to be 
| putting 1,000,000 armed men through warlike 
exercises. Maneuvers to be held in the Po val- 
| 





ley, where an Italian army will resist a mythi- 
cal “French invasion’’—all in practice, of 
course—will engage a great part of the million. 
| Other blackshirts will be practicing war in the 


| new Italian province of Albania and in Libya, 


close to the French Tunisian frontier. 

Soviet Russia, successor to the Imperialist 
Russia of Czar Nicholas II, has an army re- 
portedly of the same size—1,500,000—but 
much better equipped. 

Poland, who might play the role in a future 
war that Serbia played in 1914, is primed for 
war. The proud Polish army is now thought 
to be swollen to 1,200,000. 


AFTER THE HARVEST 


As the summer of 1939 wears on, Germany, 
Italy, France and Great Britain are scheduled 
to hold army maneuvers that will reach a cli- 
max about September 1, after the grain har- 
vest is in. That date is named as the war dan- 
ger date for 1939. Coalitions of axis and anti- 
axis powers are ranged against each other 
much as the Triple Alliance and Triple Entente 
were opposed a quarter of a century ago. There 
is a striking similarity to July, 1914. 


But one difference is noted—a difference that 


many believe may save the world from war. 
That difference is that more than twice as 
many men are under arms today, the world 


is better prepared for war, more aware of its 
dangers. In that fact is held to lie a chance for 
peace. 
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The March of the News 





America slaps Japan . . . Con- 
gress slaps at Federal politics . . . 
Farm prices slump .. . New tax en- 
forcement loans. 








HE Land of the Rising Sun woke up with 

a start when the United States gave Nip- 
pon notice of intention to abrogate its long- 
standing commercial treaty with Japan. 

Abrogation of the 1911 treaty will not be 
effective for six months, but the effect of 
the State Department's decision was felt im- 
mediately in the Orient. Japanese militarists 
smarted under a diplomatic slap delivered 
just as they sensed a diplomatic victory in 
humbling Great Britain. America’s firm 
stand was further considered likely to stiffen 
Britain’s backbone and to force Japan to 
soften her attitude toward foreigners in 
China. 

Congress is generally viewed to have 
slapped the Administration in Washington 
by passing the Hatch bill, barring political 
activity by Federal officials. This measure 
is expected to weaken a possible third-term 
movement by restricting the Administration’s 
political authority. It has yet to be signed 
by the President, who keeps a closed mouth 
on the third-term issue. 


FARM PROBLEM TO THE FORE 

The farm problem came to the fore on the 
domestic front as commodity prices slumped 
both here and abroad. Wheat hit an all-time 
low price in Liverpool, and in America the 
Department of Agriculture announced plans 
to extend the food-stamp plan to distribute 
surpluses to relief families and non-relief 
families in low-wage brackets. 

The cotton export-subsidy plan went into 
effect and Congress considered extending 
authorization to subsidize exports of other 
crops. 

The problem of surplus was accompanied 
by one of scarcity, as unprecedented drought 
hit the usually moist northeast states. Field 
crops wilted under a summer sun and Fed- 
eral emergency relief operations were di- 
rected in the stricken area. 

Federal direction of wage and hour prac- 
tices is modified in amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which appear before 
the House. No less than four bills contem- 
plate changing the law, which prompted CIO 
Chief John L, Lewis to make a personal at- 
tack upon the Vice President. 

John L. Lewis also launched an attack upon 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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News 
within the 


News 


pst week the planet Mars came closer 

to Earth than at any time in the 
last 15 years. If any Martians, equipped 
with super-opera glasses such as Orson 
Welles might have described, peered 
down on the strange happenings on 
Earth they would have witnessed 
scenes not unlike those which panicked 
parts of the nation when dramatized 
over the air several months ago. 

No Martians, the editors of The 
United States News present this week 
a close-up of some Earth problems that 
might well bring gasps of disbelief 
from inhabitants of another, saner 
planet. 


- + > 

Twenty-five years after the summer 
that saw the start of the world’s most 
destructive war, leading nations are re- 
peating 1914 history, only in double 
measure. Twice as many men are found 
to be under arms in the world today as 
in July, 1914. Just how this has trans- 
formed some of the most “advanced” na- 
tions into. armed camps is described in 
detail on the front page of this issue. 
The figures presented there are the re-- 
sult of a survey which we believe to be 


one of the most complete of its kind. 
+. + * 


Why are young men in all nations 
spending their time in army uniforms? 
Reasons are not hardtosnd. One reason 
cropped up last week when Japan so ex- 
hausted American patience that Secre- 
tary of State Hull found it advisable to 
abrogate a long-standing treaty. The 
important choices this presents to the 
officials who shape American foreign 
policy are discussed on page 3. Is Amer- 
ica going to carry the bail for the democ- 
racies in the Orient? Read this article 
for a view of what may be the next 
stage of American Pacific policy. 

* . * 

A Martian, and even just an ordinary 
inhabitant of the globe, might well ask 
if there is no way out of the 
puzzle of world wars, civil wars, unde- 
clared wars, crises, recurrent depres- 
sions. David Lawrence, in a challeng- 
ing editorial on the back page, presents 
a suggested escape from the maze for 
strife-weary earthlings. 

Put forward is a five-point program 
to avert war and restore more normal 
conditions in Germany. 

a a * 

Last week, when the famous Hatch 
(purity in politics) bill was passed, we 
speculated quite a bit in The United 
States News’ columns as to how the po- 
litical activities of the army of Federal 
office holders would be affected. 

But interest in the measure is so tre- 
mendous, that while the President and 
his advisers are giving it careful scrut- 
iny (Mr. Roosevelt has until Aug. 3 to 
sign or not to sign) we decided to get 
the opinions of the real experts. No 
less than those of officers and commit- 
teemen of the major political parties. 
And how they responded, Republicans, 
Democrats, Socialist and Communist. 
Read, on page 4, the answers from all 
quarters of the Union to one of our most 
important “Question of the Week” pre- 
sentations. There are some famous 
names and all shades of opinion. 

* * 7 

Incidentally, don’t fail to read addi- 
tional answers to our previous “Ques- 
tion of the Week”—how the | Federal 
Government and the States should 
match Social Security payments to our 
aged and indigent. Many States are 
represented in this issue on page 8 by 
their Governors, or State welfare of- 
ficials, whose answers are none the less 
interesting because they were received 
too late to be printed last week. 

* * of 

The Congressional staff of the United 
States News has tried hard—and suc- 
cessfully too, we believe—to keep our 
readers informed and up-to-date on im- 
portant laws and policies of Congress. 
Now, in this issue, on page 10, is added 
another comprehensive legislative 
round-up of the 76th Congress to sup- 
plement those previously printed Feb. 
27, May 29, June 12, and July 3. A lot 
of research is packed into these pres- 
entations, but we know, from readers’ 
letters, that they are well worth it. 

* * a” 
Lots of interesting 
Whispers” this week. 


E. Wortu Hiccrns, 


“Washington 


Managing Editor. 


O 


ITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Washinagiloniwhispers, 


' Warning to Japan...Lower HOLC Rates?...: 


Wage-Hour Drive... Third-Term Strategy 


Back of State Department action 
renouncing the Japanese-Ameri- 
can trade treaty was concern 
by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hull 
over what they gonsidered a 
back-down on thefpart of Great 
Britain in the Far 4ast. The re- 
ported idea is to show the Brit- 
ish public that the U. S. doesn’t 
allow itself to be pushed around 
by anybody. 
tk 
Report has it that Henry A. 
Wallace cheered the appoint- 
ment of Francis Sayre to become 
Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines. As Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Sayre had been the 
chief stumbling block to plans 
for expanding agricultural ex- 
port subsidies. 
xk 


From close to headquarters 
comes word that the President 
is determined not to reveal his 
future political plans until ab- 
solutely forced by circum- 
stances, because of his decision 
that the moment doubt is re- 
moved about third term inten- 
tions the real squabbling would 
begin and influence would be 
lost at home and abroad. 
x * 


Little effort is made backstage 
to conceal the suspicion with 
which American diplomats view 
the moves being made by Great 








Britain both in Europe and in 
the Far East. 
xe 


Ire of John L. Lewis in refer- 
ring to Vice President John Gar- 
ner is attributed by insiders to 
the situation in the House of 
Representatives where labor is 
pretty well stopped through 
what the labor leaders contend is 
Mr. Garner’s influence. 
xk * 


Rural telephone operators seem 
assured of becoming exempt 
from provisions of the Wage 
and Hour Law. If Congress neg- 
lects to grant exemptions by law, 
Administrator Andrews is pre- 
pared to exempt them by execu- 
tive order. 
i 


Drive to Jower interest rates on 
Federal home loans is being re- 
sisted primarily by HOLC, which 
hopes to erase its deficit under 
present 5 per cent charges. Some 
FHA officials believed banks 
could well afford to lower rates 
on housing loans in view of 
cheapness of money. 

xk 


Enforcement of the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act 
has been accomplished to date 
without recourse to court action. 
Violations run as high as 47 per 
cent of contracts inspected, but 
contractors have been willing to 


+ 
| 





comply with wage-hour stand- 
ards without being sued. Wage 
restitutions total almost $300 000. 

xe 
Wage and Hour Administration 
is ready to abandon the idea that 
business generally will volun- 
tarily observe provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. WHA 
officials have concluded enforce- 
ment depends upon routine in- 
spections by skilled  investi- 
gators. 

kk 


Automobile exporters are strong- 
ly in favor of adding funds for 
the Export-Import bank in the 
new lending bill. They hope an 
Argentine loan will bai] them 
out of threatened losses on auto 
sales in Argentina. 

xe 


Some Federal officials are won- 
dering whether USHA policies 
of building new houses for low- 
income groups are actually 
sound. They believe lower costs 
might be obtained by housing 
families in old areas, where resi- 
dential values have shrunk but 
where housing conditions re- 
main fairly good. 
kk 


New Deal Democrats in Con- 
gress are cudgeling their brains 
for some way to get back at the 
powerful Rules Committee of 
the House. Feeling among those 


+ 


| 


| 





loyal to the President is that the 
Rules Committee has set itself 
up as a Jawmaking body, hold- 
ing hearings on bills that have 
already been given full hearings 
in other committees. Many of 
those concerned admit private- 
ly, however, that any attack on 
the Rules Committee would be 
a hopeless fight—at the present 
time. 
xk * 


Preparations secretly are under 
way for what is regarded in Ad- 
ministration circles as one of the 
most important court test cases 
in many months. Plans are 
being made for the Government 
to make a court test of the so- 
called “death sentence” of the 
Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935 to determine just 
how far the SEC can go in order- 
ing integration of electric utility 
properties. 
tk t 


Agriculture Department plan- 
ners just now are having to face 
the charge that they have re- 
versed their policy cof attempt- 
ing to maintain high world 
prices for cotton. The reason- 
ing behind the new export sub- 
sidy for cotton is that a small 
change in price may cause for- 
eign buyers to switch to Ameri- 
can cotton and cause foreign cot- 
ton growers to increase plant- 
ings. 





—Harris & Ewing 
ADJOURNMENT PREVIEW 


Every four years the Capitol Dome is covered 
with a special, heavy coat of paint, and this ix 


the year for it to happen. 
Congress quits. Looking over the scene, left ; 
right: supervising engineer Arthur Cook, pain: 


ers’ boss John Leary, and Architect of the 


Capitol David Lynn. 
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FARM SUBSIDIES 
AT A NEW HIGH 





Solving farm problem with sub- 
sidies. Cash outlays at record. 
Some prices at record low. 





ye country’s farm problem today is back } 


about where it was in October, 1933. wh 
President Roosevelt decided to clip gold out 


the dollar in an attempt to get a quick price 1 

At the moment: Wheat in Liverpool is at 
lowest price in history; corn in Chicago is at 
lowest price in six years with supplies 1 
breaking; cotton is in the largest supply i 
tory; hogs are lower in price than at any | 
Since 1934. 

Yet income of American farmers is fairl) 
maintained on the basis of official Burea 


That is as soon as 


Y 
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POLITICS 


IN A HAY FIELD?... CHIEF MAGISTRATE 


PONDERS A BILL..."F. D. R.. ON THE DOTTED LINE 


we past Presidential week had, to an unusual 
degree, an element of suspense and mystery. 

Mystery No. 1 was Postmaster General Far- 
ley’s over-night visit with “the boss” at Hyde 
Park at the beginning of the week. Because 
of the persistent reports that the political part- 
nership of the President and the chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee was near 
the breaking point, speculation over last week’s 
heart-to-heart conversation ran rife. 

Throughout and after the visit, the big ques- 
tion mark tickling in the back of everybody’s 
mind was: Did the two men, as they faced each 
other in the hushed atmosphere of the Presi- 
dent’s library, decide upon the third-term issue 
—once and for all? By the time Mr. Farley had 
departed, every detail of his visit was known— 
except what was said and decided. 

Mr. Roosevelt was not at home when the 
Postmaster General arrived, but was spending 
the afternoon at his private cottage in another 
part of the 1,000-acre estate, the cottage he is 
fitting up for himself near the Val Kill bunga- 
low of his wife. Driven by a White House 
chauffeur, Mr. Farley started for the cottage 
and met the President driving on one of the 
dirt roads that wind through the wooded sec- 
tions of Krum Elbow. 

After a warm exchange of greetings, the na- 
tional chairman left his own car and climbed 
into the front seat of the President's open Ford. 
Together they returned to the summer White 
House, the President at the wheel. 


The next time they 


Talk For Two were seen was the fol- 
lowing morning. The 


In A Hay Field; 
scene was a hay field. 


But What About? Sitting in his car under 
a huge oak tree, with Mr. Farley propping a 
foot on the running-board, the President met 
newspaper reporters to discuss the conference 
of the night before. First, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral said the meeting had been interesting and 
constructive. Second, the President said the 
meeting had been uninteresting and dull—from 
a newspaper point of view. 

Mr. Roosevelt explained: Mr, Farley and he 
had simply had another of the regular confer- 
ences they have been holding since 1928. No 
midnight oil was burned. The lights at Hyde 
Park had gone out by 11 o’clock. 








—Harris & Ewing 


DISTINGUISHED EVENT 


President Roosevelt pinning the Distinguished 
Service Medal on the new Governor of Puerto 
Rico, Admiral William D. Leahy. The presenta- 
tion was in the nature of a presidential surprise 
for the naval veteran. Standing back is Assis- 
tant Secretary of Navy Charles Edison. 





Then, cocking his cigarette-holder high into 
the air, the President posed for photographers 
as he wished Mr, Farley, who was sailing for 
Europe two days later, a happy trip. 

In saying good-by, the Chief Executive 
noted that among the Postmaster General’s fel- 
low passengers would be John D. M. Hamilton, 
chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee; Representative Hamilton Fish (Rep.) of 
New York; Jouett Shouse, former head of the 
American Liberty League; and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Roosevelt, the President's son and 
daughter-in-law. 

That, said Mr. Roosevelt, is quite a boatload 
—somebody may be thrown overboard before 
the ship docks, but it won't be Jim Farley. 

Another mystery of the week was whether or 
not the Chief Magistrate would sign the Hatch 
bill, to prevent pernicious political activities. 
The President told reporters, who questioned 
him all week, that he was still bothered by the 
vague, general language. of the bill, that he 





must study further its implications. By week’s 
end, consultations with Attorney General Mur- 
phy and Senator Hatch himself had not cleared 
up the situation. 

One thing, at least, was settled. Just before 
the President said good-bye to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley under that 300-year-old oak in the 
Hyde Park hay field, he and Mrs. Roosevelt 
signed deeds which will transfer title of the 
12-acre field to the Federal Government—for 
construction of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary which will house the President’s personal 
papers. 


“Franklin D. Roose- 
velt” in a firm and slant- 
Is Verv Much ing handwriting, was 
scratched on scores of 
In Demand official documents dur- 
ing the course of the week. Among them were 
a proclamation setting August 19 (the birthday 
of Orville Wright) each year as National Avi- 
ation Day; a message celebrating the opening 
of the radio press galleries in the Capitol; and 
a document, in which the President exercised 
his rarely-used pardoning power, setting free 
two men convicted of a bank robbery which 
another later confessed. 


Signature 


“Franklin D, Roosevelt” not scratched on 
any document but just as firm in design was 
behind Secretary Hull’s notice to Japan that 
the U. S. was abrogating its 1911 commercial 
treaty with the Mikado. Twenty-four hours be- 
fore the notice was made public the President 
was asked his views on the subject but said not 
enough was known about the situation for 
comment. 


On Friday, one of the President’s many call- 
ers of the day, Admiral William D. Leahy, re- 
tiring Chief of Naval Operations and recently- 
appointed Governor of Puerto Rico, dropped 
into the Executive Office to discuss Puerto 
Rican affairs. As soon as he had stepped into 
the oval study, President Roosevelt began to 
fumble with the Admiral’s lapel—much to the 
latter’s surprise. Looking down, Admiral 
Leahy saw a Distinguished Service Medal. 

When the week-end had rolled around, the 
Chief Executive was off to sea on a fishing trip, 
trying to hook some of the marlin that are run- 
ning off the Virginia Capes. 





Agricultural Economic figures. The reason? G 
ernment subsidies and artificial Governms 
price supports. Those subsidies and supports 

expanding. 


The Subsidies 


In Cash and Loans 

For example: 

Cash subsidies: Congress has voted $500,000.00 
in payment for soil conservation—or product 
control—practices on the part of farmers in ac 
dition to $225,000,000 for use in bolstering f 
income. 

As a result of those subsidies cooperating farn 
ers get a check for 28 cents a bushel for wheat 
grown on allotted acres; of nearly four cent 
pound for cotton grown; of ten cents a 
on corn. , 

Loan subsidies: To bolster prices of whea 
and cotton the Government is lending ab 
cents a bushel to wheat growers who wai 
store their wheat; 57 cents a bushel to corn 
ers and 8.3 cents a pound to cotton grows 
now is offering 6 cents a bushel to corn gro 
who agree to keep old corn in store. The G 
ernment is buying steel bins to store b 
50,000,000 and 100,000,000 bushels of corn 
farmers may release from old loans in ord ) 
get storage space for the new crop. Objective 
To keep prices firm and thereby to disc ze 
increased production and feeding of hogs 

Export subsidies: Started July 27 was a 
port subsidy of 112 cents a pound on cotto 
goal for the next year is to export 6,000,000 > 
at a subsidy cost of $43,000,000. Effect « 
subsidy at the moment is unpredictable. D 
again are under way on subsidized expo! 
wheat. Last crop year saw 94,000,000 bushe! 
ported at a cost of nearly $26,000,000. This | 
starting subsidy is to be about 25 cents a bu 
Subsidized export of lard is on schedule 
sidies assure foreigners of cheap food and < 
ing, tend to bolster domestic prices. 

Consumption subsidies: In an experimen! 
relief clients the Government has sought to 
crease consumption of surplus food produ 
providing these low income families with 
food stamps. This plan now is to be ext¢ 
on an experimental basis to low income wors 
in private industry. Also, cotton products art 
be added to the list of free commodities « 
with lard and some other products In the 
fiscal year between $50,000,000 and $60,00 
will be available for consumption subsidies 
food and $14,000,000 on cotton. The field fo 
tributing free food and clothing 1s lin itless 
ficials are amazed by the way private Indus 
and budget balancing advocates are vigorow 
supporting subsidized consumption of foodst™! 
and cotton. 


Program a Stop Gap 


But Not a Cure 

Are subsidies solving the farm problem? 

Highest farm officials here admit that 
are not; that subsidies are merely enabling ' 
country to protect the income of farmers s : 
as the money holds out. Unless foreign mats 
open up again or unless the income of Cit) 
dustrial workers rises sharply the farm prod! 
will remain a probiem, in the official view 
will have to be dealt with through grants of 
and uses of Government credit unless rigid 
trols are io be applied to the entire farn 
foodstuffs industry. 

The farm problem of 1933 remains the ! 
problem of 1939 in pretty ‘much thevsame * 
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[Continued From Page 1] 

his rival—the AFL—at a vulnera- 

ble point, He announced plans 

to enlist building workers in the 

cIO. 

Meanwhile the American Con- 
ference of Mayors asked Con- 
cress to reconsider action in lim- 
iting WPA activity, contending 
that the present law threatens 
to disrupt the whole relief sys- 


a ae ee 


tem. 

But Congress, in no mood for 
consideration, is anxious to go 
home. The only issue keeping 
Congressmen in Washington is 
the Administration’s lending bill, 
and Senate Leader Barkley has 
threatened to deprive Senators of 
sleep if they prove too reluctant. 

The face of the bili has been 
drastically changed during Sen- 
ate and House debate, and lend- 
ing operations have been reduced 
yelow the two billion mark. Such 
restrictions are rooted in oppo- 
nents’ desire to defeat all Ad- 
ministration programs. 

Attempts by the Department 
of Justice to define the practice 
of medicine as a trade and there- 
by prosecute the American Medi- 
cal Association under antitrust 
laws were rebuffed by a Federal 
Court in the District of Colum- 
bia) The Justice Department 
promised to appeal. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau 
decided to use Sec. 102 of the 
Internal Revenue code to plug 
the loophole made by repeal of 
the undistributed profits tax. 
This section subjects unreason- 
able accumulations of corpora- 
tions to stiff surtaxes, and the 
Treasury threatens to apply it 
for the first time. 

The President signed the meas- 
ure permitting the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to acquire 
properties of a private utility 
company, and later appointed 
James L. Fly, TVA counsel, to 
the Federal Communications 
Commission, succeeding F. R. 
- McNinch, who resigned because 
; of ill health, 

The President also assigned 

Francis B. Sayre to succeed Paul 

. V. McNutt as High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines. Mr. 

Sayre has been Secretary of State 

Cordell Hull’s right hand in di- 

recting reciprocal trade treaties. 
Argentina arose to protest U. 

8. intentions to claim the ice- 
, bound Antarctic by sending a 
expedition there 
under Rear Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd, but this protest is not ex- 
pected to upset international af- 
fairs very much. 
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WHAT RUPTURE 


ANUARY 26, 1940, may become a+ 


memorable date in the history of 
Japanese-American relations. 

On that date the 1911 treaty of 
commerce between this country and 
Japan, denounced last week by Sec- 
retary of State Hull, becomes void. 

The treaty that has thus been 
Served with a death warrant by the 
State Department is one of those 
organic documents that exist be- 





“Quarantine” Japan? 
Questions for America 
posed by latest U. S. move 
in Far East. The case for 
an embargo. 











tween almost all civilized nations be- 
cause they are considered necessary 
to stable commercial intercourse. Its 
most significant provision is that 
Japan and the United States shall 
not put any restrictions on each oth- 
er’s trade that are not placed on 
the trade of all other nations—the 
most-favored-nation clause. 

No longer bound to treat Japan 
as well as the most favored nation, 
the United States could then em- 
bargo exports of arms to Japan, boy- 


| cott Japanese silk, cease purchase of 


| Japanese 


gold, raise tariffs against 
Japanese goods. 
Change in American 
al . . 
Foreign Policy 
By denouncing the treaty the 
United States, for the first time since 
Japan’s ambitions in Asia became an 
international problem, has stuck out 
its national neck. 
The lone game Secretary Hull is 


now playing in the Far East gives 
a new twist to American foreign 
policy. Scrapped by the move are 


two State Department stand-bys: 
“Parallelism”, the policy of acting 
jointly and in consultation with 
Great Britain, has apparently been 
dropped. For the first time since 
the current China Incident began 
July 7, 1937, the United States has 
taken a decisive step toward Japan 
evidently without consulting Britain. 
Also ended is the practice of giving 
only passive encouragement to China 
and avoiding positive action that 
might worsen relations with Japan. 
After two years’ experience with a 
conciliatory attitude toward Japan, 
the State Department has wearied of 
penning notes to Tokyo that are 


| rarely, if ever, answered. 


Until now passive encouragement 
of China has been the policy. The 
Neutrality Act, for instance, was not 
invoked in the undeclared war on 
the presumption that to ban arms 
shipments and require cash for other 
commodities from China and Japan 
would handicap China more than 
Japan. The United States—until last 
week—had gone so far as to lend 
money to China ($25,000,000) and 
buy Chinese silver thus supporting 
China’s currency. But further than 
that the State Department would 
not go until the slap of a Japanese 
sentry brought on a new attitude 
toward Japan. 

What promises 
January 26? 

To believe a determined group in 
Congress, the United States may well 
give Japan an economic rap on the 
knuckles. An embargo or official 
boycott may be the instrument used. 
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That there is some support for an + 


embargo is patent in that Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, of- 


fered a resolution in the Senate to | 


authorize the President to abrogate 
the commercial treaty with Japan. 
It commanded considerable approval 
in Congress, though the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee voted to 
postpone consideration of it till the 
next session of Congress. 

Following that vote Secretary Hull, 
in one diplomatic paragraph, took 
the situation into his own hands and 
served notice of abrogation on Japan. 
His move was warmly commended 
by Senator Vandenberg who took 
pleasure in finding himself in agree- 
ment with Secretary Hull. 

This leads many influential Sena- 


tors, including Chairman Pittman of | 


the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, to believe that support could 
be mustered next January for an 
embargo on sale of war materials 
to Japan. 


Arguments Back 


Of Embargo Plan 
Behind the embargo sentiment are 
these facts: 
Japan could not carry on modern 
warfare, such as she is doing, with- 
out supplies from the outside world. 


Largest sources of these supplies are 
the three democracies most imper- | 


iled by threatened Japanese control 
of Asia. The United States supplies 
56 per cent of Japan’s war materials, 
Great Britain sells 20.69 per cent, the 
Dutch Indies provide 8.62 per cent. 
Together these three western na- 
tions with large stakes in the Far 


East sold Japan 85 per cent of her | 


war needs last year. 

The United States as the largest 
supplier of the trio shipped Japan 
most of her oil (65°.) and metal- 
working machinery (67'~), almost all 
her copper (90°-), most of her air- 


craft (76°.) and automobiles and 
parts (64°.), most of her scrap iron 
and steel (90°. ). 


In other words, without aid from 
the United States, Japan’s war ma- 
chine would be seriously embarassed. 
In some commodities, such as scrap 
iron, the United States enjoys a near 
monopoly and Japan would simply 
be cut off from such supplies. 

But an embargo is not so simple a 
matter as that. 

First of all, an economic slap like 
an embargo usually brings reprisals. 
Achilles’ heel of the United States 
trade with Japan are exports of raw 
cotton which last year amounted to 
52 million dollars, a leading factor 
in the economy of the southern 
States. Loss of the Japanese market 
would pile up more unsold bales of 
cotton in Government warehouses, 
further deepen the difficulties of a 
slackening cotton export trade that 
is now at a fifty-year low. 

Also an embargo might bring re- 
prisals against Americans in the Far 
East and against American invest- 
ments there. 

Put figuratively 


Americans living in China, invest- 
ments there worth $132,000,000, mis- 
sionary prop@rties valued at another 
$40,000,000. In Japan, Americans 
have invested $47,000,000 and U. S. 
citizens hold 118 million dollars 
worth of Japanese dollar bonds, all 
now in good standing. 

Leaving aside the question of en- 
forcement—no easy matter as the 
experience in the Italian-Ethiopian 
war demonstrated - 


“on the spot” by | 
such a development would be 6,000 | 


an embargo ! 




















~—Wide World 


A 1932 VOLLEY°-COMPLETED IN 1939 


Back in 1932, Henry L. Stimson (right), then Secretary of State, 
referring to Japan’s conquest of Manchuria, officially stated that 


the U. S. would not recognize any seizure of territory by force. 
Seven years later, his successor, Secretary Hull (left), serves 


Mikado’s actions in the Far East by abrogating our commercial 


trade treaty with that nation. 





| notice on Japan that the U. S. is far from pleased with the 


could hurt the embargoer as well as ¢ Great Britain had agreed in Tokyo 


| the embargee. 


Of the same general nature is the | 


suggested boycott of Japanese silk. 

Silk as vital to the Japanese 
farmer as cotton to the American 
farmer, perhaps more so. The aver- 
age Japanese farmer, who tills a 
two-acre farm, cannot subsist on the 
revenue from his soil crops. The 
family income must be augmented 
by cultivating silkworms, the bulk of 
whose output is sold in the United 
States. 

Last year sales of raw silk meant 
83 million dollars to Japan, roughly, 
two-thirds of Japan's total sales to 
the United States. Primed to replace 
silk are newly-developed American- 


is 


made substitutes which need only 
such an opportunity as a _ boycott 
would provide to take over silk’s 


Share of the textile market. Experts 
express the opinion that if Japanese 
Silk were barred from this country 
for a year or two the commodity 
might become obsolete. 

Less drastic are the moves that 
the Treasury could take. Secretary 
Morgenthau is reviewing U. S. pur- 
chases of Japanese gold and silver 
and considering the question of im- 


posing countervailing duties on Japa- | 


nese products, such as are now levied 
on some German products shipped 
here. 

A halt in purchases of rare metals 


from Japan would complicate Japan's 


foregin exchange problem, already 
quite complex. Seven years of war 
economy have skyrocketed the Japa- 
nese national debt to more than 16 
billion yen, compared with a debt of 
less than 6 billion yen at the start 
of the invasion of Manchuria. 


Political Results 
Of American Decision 


At the same time Nippon’s gold 
supply has melted away from a re- 
serve of 548 million yen, just before 
the incident at the Marco Polo 
Bridge which started the present war 
to 501 million yen at the end of 1938, 
despite the fact that gold content 
of the yen was drastically cut in 1936. 

Though the economic conse- 
quences of Secreary Hull’s abrogation 
of the commercial treaty may be im- 
portant, even more significance at- 
taches to its political conseqeunces. 

Timed to make headlines just after 


Medicine Not a “Trade” 
Anti-Trust Suit Checked 


HE first important stop-sign 
the Government’s anti-trust cru- 
sade was a twelve-page Federal 
Court decision. But many more 
pages from jurists’ pens are yet to 
be written before the battle between 
the Justice Department, acting for 
a group hospitalization organization, 
and the organized practitioners of 
medicine is resolved. 
Last December the American Med- 





A setback in anti-trust 
crusade .. . what's back of 
decision giving preliminary 
“organized 


victory to 


medicine”? 











ical Association, the District of Col- 
umbia Medical Society, the Harris 
County (Tex.) Medical Society, the 
Washington Academy of Surgery and 
21 prominent physicians were in- 
dicted for censpiracy in restraint of 
Government contended 
opposition Group 
Inc., a medical 
employes of the 


trade. The 
that by its 
Health Association, 
cooperative serving 


Home Owners Loan Corporation, the 


to 


in ¢ defendants had 


violated the 
man antitrust law. 

Last week Justice James M. Proc- 
tor of the Federal District Court in 
Washington, D. C., dismissed the suit 
on the ground that the practice of 
medicine is a “profession” and not a 
“business” or “trade,” coming within 
the meaning of the law. 

Immediately the Justice Depart- 
ment let it be known that the fight 
would be carried forward through 


Sher- 


appeals to the Circuit Court and the | 


Supreme Court, that in addition, 
there was a good chance that a 
special grand jury would be asked 
to consider a fresh indictment 
against physicians alleged to have 
blocked experiments in medicai cc- 
operatives. 

The decision by the court brought 
expected repercussions from individ- 
uals and agencies concerned. 

With respect to the decision the 
AMA ina statement declared that 
“the principles and policies of the 
American Medical Association do not 
forbid nor have they ever contem- 
plated any opposition to a well-con- 
sidered expanded program of med- 


ical service, when the need can be 
established; neither-is there any 
fundamental principle or policy 


which, in any manner, opposes aid 


iv ontinued on Page 9.) 


to a formula recognizing “special re- 
quirements” of the Japanese Army in | 
China, the American move was in 
Sharp contrast with the British 
policy. 

Is Great Britain veering further 
toward appeasement, letting the 
United States take the leading role 
in Far Eastern politics? That is the 
question’ now asked wherever diplo- 
mats now meet. 

During the last few months at 
Tientsin Britons have been slapped, 
Stripped and blockaded by Japanese. 
During the past fortnight Americans 
have been slapped by Japanese in 
central China. Reactions of the two 
nations to actions of the Javanese 
military have been vasily different, 
speaking volumes for their probable 
future policies in East Asia. | 


Indignities to Britons at Tientsin 
were followed by the agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan, ne- | 
gotiated at Tokyo, which recognizes 
the “special requirements” of Japan | 
and pledges Britain not to interfere 
with Japanese efforts to “maintain 
public order” in regions in China 
under their control. 

Indignities to Americans and the 


tween Canton and Hong Kong, which 
embarrasses American trade in that 
avea, were followed by denunciation 
of the 1911 commercial treaty with 
Japan. 

According to Secretary Hull, Am- 
erican policy toward Japan has not 
changed, the United States still re- 
fuses to recognize the “new order” 
in Asia, and whether a new treaty 
will be negotiated depends on de- 


velopments of the next six months. | 


In other words, Japan has been put 
on her good behavior. 

If this means that America is to 
become chief policeman of the Orient 
in lieu of Great Britain, then the 
United States has had a complete 
change of mind since last winter. 

When President Roosevelt urged a 
small appropriation to strengthen 
the far-Pacific island of Guam last 


AMERICA’S COMING ROLE IN THE ORIENT: 
WITH JAPAN MAY MEAN TO THE U. S. 


+ recent closing of the Pearl River be- + winter 


a 


Congress balked. Develop- 
ment of Guam as a naval base, it was 
felt, would brew trouble with Japan. 

Twenty-two months ago when 
President Roosevelt at Chicago pro- 
posed a quarantine of aggressor na- 
tions—meaning Japan—he excited 
public opinion but no concrete action 
resembling a quarantine followed. 

Denunciation of the trade treaty 
with Japan, however, opens the door 
for measures such as an embargo or 
a boycott which would make such a 
quarantine a reality. The United 
States wouid then have a heavy club 
to use as policeman of the Orient, 
if this country decides to assume that 
task. 

“Quarantine” Japan? Take the 
lead in the Orient? Such are the 
questions which face the United 
States between now and January 26, 
1940. 

















ANNIE DOESN'T LIVE HERE ANY MORE 


T realiy wasn’t Annie’s fault. She came from a good 

family and showed great promise. She was cuddled 
and pampered and encouraged. But somehow she just 
couldn’t make the grade. For we're pretty particular 
about the cows that produce Borden’s Milk. Unless 
their milk comes up to our rigid specifications, we won’t 
put a drop of it into a Borden bottle. That’s been a rule 
ever since Gail Borden first began delivering milk 82 
years ago. Today, as then, our mottois, ‘If it’s Borden’s, 
it’s got to be good!”” But we'd like you to be the judge. 
Will you soon? The Borden Company. 
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with deep-cushioned reclining seats. 






Coach as well as Pullman passengers share the 
cool comfort of air-conditioning on the “largest 
eet of air-conditioned trains in the World.” 
Principal East-West trains carry Luxury Coaches 


SAFETY « SPEED « COMFORT 
of Train Travel at 


NEW LOW FARE 
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on the LIBERTY LIMITED... 





Enjoy streamlined service at substantia 
of the Fleet of 
Modernism, between Washington and Chicago. 
Observation and lounge cars created especially 
for smart diversion en route. Latest versions of 
Pullman sleeping accommodations, from com- 


road... 


North with South. 







I savings 


pact “Koomettes’' to Master Rooms with private 
bath and shower. Through Luxury Coaches daily. 


Now the well-known advantages of travel by train 
are yours to enjoy on the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
new low fares. More... the farther you go... the 
more you save. The rate per mile decreases with 
distance. Just buy a round trip ticket . . . that’s the 
way. And these savings apply to both coach and 
Pullman travel. Everybody shares in these latest 
reductions. Not only that... but there’s a 10 per 
cent reduction in one-way fares in upper berths. 


WITH FARES SO LOW... 
WHY GO ANY OTHER WAY ? 


Treat yourself to some real travel satisfaction ; ; ; 
at a saving. Save yourself, too, the strain, the heat, 
the hazards of crowded highways. These reduced 
fares apply on all lines of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
on the great air-conditioned fleets with 
which the Pennsylvania ties East with West .. < 


SEE THE GLAMOROUS NEW YORK WORLD'S 
FAIR AND THE GREATEST DRAMATIC SPECTACLE 
AT THE FAIR... “RAILROADS ON PARADE!" 












THESE NEW 60-DAY ROUND TRIP FARES 
OACHES IN PULLMANS 
A . New oa pen ae — 
New Roun . oon 
FROM WASHINGTON TO Trip Fores Seving ~ 7 oe cone 
$27.60 $10.94 ne ae 
en 30.80 11.60 ae ase 
ST. LOUIS “ 4 : 
i .75 ; 5.65 
nal ong 22.75 7.21 30.35 
; DETROIT ™ 
C. G. PENNING- 
i} ings in round trip roil fares good in all types of ee hoa Se ede 
eect pad ; " charge for upper berth also reduced I zen s , 
Pullman accommodations Pullman 9 a @. Diasin 1658 
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FERENCE WHO THE JOCKEY IS? 





Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
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THE MODERN ARK BUILDER 





Cartoonist Brown in the New York Herald-Tribune 





+ AMEND “WAGE-HOUR” LAW? + 


| agaaheaat lead in Congress .over amend- * 

4 ment of the wage-hour law, between Ad- 
ministration supperters and a group led by Rep- 
resentative Barden of North Carolina, is viewed 
by commenting editors from two definite points 
of view. r 

One group, about 55 per cent of commenting 
editors, argues that the law should stand as it 
is save for amendments to meet specific prob- 
lems. 

The minority group insists that agricultural 
and other proposed exemptions would go far 
to nullify the whole law. 

“In essence,” declares the Washington News 
(Ind.), “the Act is one of the most progressive 
ever passed, In time it will be straightened out 
into an equitable statute that will eliminate in- 
dustrial sweatshops and chiseling.” 

“No mere revision of the law,” says the Bal- 
timore Sun (Dem.), “will make the load easy to 
carry.” The Sun adds: 

“Its uncertainty isa prolific source of abuse 
and evasion, and uncertainty in a statute which 
affects as many people and as many lines of 
business is particularly unfortunate.” 


“The law was hastily written,” declares the 
Boston Transcript (Rep.). “Its drafting called 
for a foreknowledge and anticipation of a 
The practical operation of the 
law, which has often stumped administrators 
and employers alike, has proved that this fore- 
knowledge had been wanting. 


myriad details. 


“It is in this sense that revision should be 
pushed, rather than in the direction of under- 
mining the law’s fundamental precepts of mini- 
mum pay and maximum hours.” 

“Opposing factions,” advises the Charlotte 
(N. C.) News (Dem.), “should lay aside their 
differences long enough to eliminate some of 
the nuisances from the law, such as the penalty 
of overtime for hours in excess of the maximum 
worked in any seven days by an employee who 
may much prefer to take a double trick this 
week in order to have double time off the next 
—and go fishing*” 

“As it stands,” maintains the New York 
Times (Dem.), “the measure is a serious factor 
in creating wage inflexibility and in endanger- 
ing sound recovery. It needs a thoroughgoing 
revision. 











WIDELY APPROVED 
BY EDITORS 


A VICTORY for good government, is what 

four-fifths of the commenting newspapers 
style the adoption by Congress of the Hatch bill 
which would bar all federal employes (some 
policy shaping officials excepted) from engag- 
ing in active party management. 


Most editors regard the movement as a step 
forward in civil service reform; the minority 
is doubtful for various reasons. Some suspect 
the purpose is to shift control from the execu- 
tive to the legislative branch; others doubt that 
the measure can accomplish the result desired. 


“The people resented,” declares the Indianap- 
olis News (Rep.), “an attempt to hand their 
nominees to them by Washington edict. The 
Hatch bill is the demand for government by 
the people.” On the other hand the Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem,) contends: 


“The bill preserves the spoils system of ap- 
pointment. It can’t prevent cousins, aunts and 
uncles of jobholders from work in their behalf. 
Employes under patronage usually have large 
family connections.” 

“Whether the Hatch bill will prevent city and 
State organizations from influencing W. P. A. 
workers,” says the Hartford Times (Dem.), “re- 
mains to be demonstrated, but the suspicion is 
that it will not: Correction of that evil lies in 
action by the States.” 


“The great growth of 
the Federal  bureauc- 
racy,” according to the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press 
(Ind.), “and the creation 
of vast emergency agencies of government, have 
made this reform essential.” 


An End Seen 
To Danger of 


Bureaucracy 


“The threat that a political regime might be 
permitted to develop,” states the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram (Ind.), “perpetuating 
itself in power by use of relief funds, will be 
ended by this legislation.” 


“To a great extent,” in the judgment of the 
South Bend Tribune (Rep.), “the vote for the 
bill probably reflected traditional partisanship 
and also the conflict within the Democratic 


party.” 


“We must not expect 
too much from such 
laws,” warns the New 
York Times (Dem.), “so 
long as great power and 
great spending continue to be centralized in 
Washington. The evils of ‘political pressure’ 
are inherent in any system under which an in- 
creasingly large number of farmers who want 
bounties, relief workers who want higher wages 
and other recipients of public funds look to the 
National Administration for financial support.” 


May Not Check 
All Political 


Pressure Evils 


“It is the greatest forward step toward cleaa 
government since the adoption of the original 
Civil Service Act,” declares the Columbus 
(Ohio), Citizen (Ind.), while the Knoxville 
Journal (Ind.) feels that “Congress has effected 
the will of an overwhelming majority of the 
people.” The Macon (Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), 
recognizes “the most substantial contribution to 
an honest electoral system that has yet been 
made,” 


Says the Williamsport 
(Pa) Sun (Ind.), “Its ef- 
fectiveness will depend 
upon the sincerity with 
which it is enforced. Unfortunately, it hap- 
pens that a party in power and thus in position 
to violate the letter and the spirit of the law is 
at the same time in control of the machinery for 
enforcement of the law.” 


Effectiveness 
Will Depend 
Upon Sincerity 


“The motives behind the government in Con- 
gress,” suggests the Miami Daily News (Dem.), 
“are not as high and holy as the arguments 
would suggest. The Hatch bill is promoted 
primarily as a means of breaching the walls of 
the Administration in Washington. These pro- 
moters are in the main politicians who have 
never neglected any chance to promote their 
own fortunes by the methods which they now 
denounce.” 


Hailing the action taken as “a victory for 
democracy,” the Boston Transcript (Rep.), 
argues: 


“The Hatch bill should go far to purify Fed- 
The 618,000 Federal em- 
ployees now under the classified civil service 
are prohibited from political activities by the 
terms of the civil service law. There still re- 
main, however, 245,000 civil government em- 
ployees, outside the merit system. The Hatch 
bill withdraws most of these 245,000 employees 
from the political parade and sets them down to 
their desks and their jobs.” 


eral Administration. 





A SHOTGUN WEDDING 








Cartoonist Hungerford in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
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ND TRIP TICKET, BIG BOY” 


Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 
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A BACK-STAGE VIEW OF LAW MAKING: 
MOVES BEHIND WAGE-HOUR AMENDMENT 


+ 


(ecrs@qralia * 
JOR a microcosmic view of Con- 
} =< in action simply do this: 
valk in the main entrance of the 
‘side of the Capitol, enter an 
ys ask the operator to stop at 
] ery floor level, walk out and 
Sa ner. Then enter a room 
“House Rules Committee,” 
side and take a seat in one of 
ston nairs placed along the side of 
h ym, then hope that when the 
ttee meets, usually on specific 
¢ its chairman at 10:30 a. m., 
ision will be to keep the meet- 
slic, not executive. Then just 
for things to happen. One is 
, disappointed. 
tempest in the committee over 
h I posed amendments to the 
gvage-Hour Act which came to a 
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in all free parliamentary 
bodies results are obtained 
by “give and take”. For a 
Congress example, consider 
this miniature view of the 
struggle over the amend- 
ments to the wage-hour 


law. 








head last week is a case in point. 
After iays of wrangling the Rules 
mittee threw the whole issue 
right into the lap of the House by 
nermitting that body to vote, either 
es or no, on the Norton (moderate) 
mendments, or supplant them with 
either the Barden (controversial) or 
Ramspeck (non-controversial) set of 
amendments, 

‘ame shortly after the House 
Labor Committee ignored pleas of 
labor advocates and decided to seek 
passage this week of a revised set of 
amendments under a maneuver 
which has already been twice de- 
feated by the House farm bloc seek- | 
to broaden the agricultural ex- 
tions of the act. | 
a result seats have been at a 
Meetings 














As 
premium on Capitol Hill. 
of the Rules Committee have been 
The reason can be dd- 
duced from a quick highlighting of 
what's happened. 

The House Labor Committee was 


jammed. 


all set to send a bill to the House 
floor embodying certain changes in 
the Act which would have modified 
some of the present restrictions on 
employers and business in general. 
But then it got wind that as soon as 
the bill reached the floor it would be 
sniped at by opponents of the Act, 
who would broaden the amendments. 

So the Labor Committee slipped its 








working gears into low speed. This 

didn't sit so well with certain mem- 
bers of Congress. Representative | 
Barden, a member of the Labor Com- 
mit irafted another set of amend- | 





and introduced them as a 
The President, the Wage-Hour 
Administrator and the Chairman of 


he Labor Committee opposed the 
Barden amendments as_ stripping 
from the Act protection now being 


ffora 
aliorded 


a large body of low-paid 
Workers) A stalemat3 occurred. 


House Rules Committee 


and Its Powers 
lere is where the House Rules 
Committee comes into the picture. 
Originally Congress planned the com- 
tee to merely report on changes 
ch might be deemed advisable in 
s of the House. But over 
ons of lawmaking this in- 
1S broadened until now the 
Committee has an almost supreme 
P ver what procedure the House 
‘ollow in deciding legislation, | 
effect, just what measures 
ers of the House should 











a Was up to Representative Bar- 
“nh t ll the House Rules Com- 
1 the idea of okehing a rule 
would have permitted his 
to go to the floor of the 








: ‘ consideration. In fact he 
_— § for the Rules Committee | 
A Out both the Norton 
a hts and the Barden amend- 


*, anda then let the House decide. | 
rning last week the Rules | 
decided to hear from Ad- | 
, or Andrews and Represen- | 
Sarden. An exception was 
; the case of the Wages- | 
‘aministrator since the com- 
erally hears no one except 

f Congress. 

‘clock in the morning the 
‘Sn of life in the committee 
a perspiring committee 
vering an incessant ring of 








f epnone. 
Mas ‘i the marble corridor char- 
At € still cleaning the floors. | 
a 10:10 o’clock Adminis- 
tr€ws in sober grey suit, 
‘ panama hat, stepped out 
eno ‘cor. He was immediately 


ys... + CONVersation by a re- 
Si » wanted a little more in- 

n the reasons for Mr. 
change of mind on the 





amendment which would have ex- + kept up a running fire of questions, 


empted from the Act's provisions ali 
white-collar workers earning $200 a 
month or more. 


People began drifting into the room 
Their faces were a sample of any 
small American crowd. In the room a 
heavy crystal chandelier threw down 
light which paled beside the strong 
sunshine pouring in the windows. 
The air-conditioning system was 
turned on full blast. 


Committee’s Decision 
on Public Hearing 


Into the room stepped Representa- 
tive. Mary T. Norton, Chairman of 
the House Labor Committee. Her 
white dress was in contrast to the 
grey and blue business suits of most 
of the visitors. Then the large gilt 
framed mirror against one wall re- 
flected the various members of the 
Rules Committee as they entered to 
take their places at the long mahog- 
any committee table. Tacked along 
the table were little brass plates with 
names of the members, but this was 
no guarantee that the Representa- 
tives could be found at their desig- 
nated seats. The blue-cloth covered 
table clean at the outset, soon began 
to be filled with cigarette stubs and 
cigar ashes, scratch-pads and pen- 


| cils, copies of bills, and arms resting 


along the sides. 

Sitting at the head of the table, 
Chairman Sabath lit a cigar, placed 
his gavel within easy reach, prepared 
to start the meeting 

His first gavel tap started the tem- 
pest. Should the meeting be public 
or private? Words and sentences 
ot several committee rnembers locked 
into each other, undistinguishable in 
the general hubub. It was decided to 
permit the public to remain. 

Representative Cox, sitting beside 
Chairman Sabath, wanted Represen- 


tative Barden to testify first. Mr. 
Sabath wanted Administrator An- 
drews to testify first. Another 


wrangle of words and Mr. Andrews 
lit a cigarette and took his place at 
the other end of the long table 
facing the Chairman. 


Administrator Andrews 
Explains His Views 
Representative Cox launched the 


first questons. In the half-hour that 
Administrator Andrews answered 


questions, few of the other ten mem- | 


bers present had much to Say. Mr. 


Cox, called “Judge” by his colleagues, | 


sometimes being criticized by other 
committee members as to the pro- 
priety of his remarks. Then he would 
jivert his questioning long enough to 
fire a sally at the questioning com- 
mitteemen., 


In substance Administrator An- 
drews admitted that what he had 
earlier said to the press about chang- 
ing his mind about the $200 exemp- 
tion was true. Not only that, he 
stated, “I went further. I said if the 
decision was going to be left 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to 


assured Mr. Andrews that, “I intend 
no attack on you. I'm attacking the 
law. 
the Wagner Act though not as mean- 
ly administered.” 


In a soft voice, Mr. Andrews | 
thanked Mr. Cox for the compli- 
ment. Mr. Cox graciously acknowl- 


edged the compliment, and then pro- 
ceeded to press forward with dozens 
of additional pertinent questions. 

Getting down to brass tacks, Mr. 
Cox wanted to know if Mr. Andrews 
was opposed to the Barden amend- 
ments, which the legislators describ- 
ed as “exempting agriculture.” 

“That’s just the trouble,”’ Mr. An- 
drews explained. “The Barden 
amendments affect not farm workers 
but workers who process agricultural 
products.” 

Finally Mr. Andrews was permitted 





THEY FINALLY SAID: 


—Harris & Ewing 


“LET’S COMPROMISE?” 


The long-drawn-out struggle over amendments to the wage-hour 
act came with the House Rules Committee approval to permit the 
House to consider the various proposals easing employer restric- 


tions. 


Here are the key figures: Left to right: Wage-Hour Ad- 


ministrator Andrews, Rep. Barden (Dem.), of North Carolina, 
author of broader amendments than those in the measure authored 
by (next in line) Rep. Norton (Dem.), of New Jersey, Chairman 


of the House Labor Committee. 


Finally, Rep. Sabath (Dem.), 


of Illinois, Chairman of the Rules Committee which broke the 


stalemate. 





pressure groups, I was sorry the pres- + to step aside. 


sure groups did not get behind the 
Norton bill when the time was right.” 

Then Mr. Cox wanted to know just 
what part Mr. Andrews had in draft- 
ing the Norton Amendments. Mr. 
Andrews said that he had been called 
in to help draft the bill, that he had 
in rough form the material which 
later emerged as the finished set of 
amendments. 

From her seat beside the table, 
Mrs. Norton rose and in precise 
tones, informed Mr. Cox and the rest 
of the committee that the House La- 
bor Committee “asked Mr. Andrews 
to help it.” 

Representative Cox waved the re- 
mark aside with “I understand,” and 


He moved over a few 
chairs, continued to smoke ciga- 
rettes, looked down at the floor, sunk 
in his own thoughts. 

To the vacated chair stepped Rep- 
resentative Barden, his white suit a 
cool spot in the jammed room. He 
carried a foot high pile of documents, 
notes and reports. 

Representative Barden 

Backs His Amendments 

Before he began he had to lisien 


to another wrangle between Chair- 
man Sabath and Representative Cox 


over his reasons for appearing. Then 


when he received the go-ahead sig- 
nal to speak, Mr. Barden refused to 
sit, explaining that he was much 


In my opinion it is meaner than | 


0 





ecosaratea * 


oe and personalities com 
bine to give a generally discord- 

ant pattern in the field of labor. 
Congress trying to get out of Wash. 

ington by August 5 finds itself inex- 


tricably caught in the middle of 
nearly all issues concerned with 
lahor. 


The bitter struggle over proposed 
amendments to the Wage-Hour Act 
(reported elsewhere on this page) 
reached its culmination with the 
House Rules Committee deciding to 
dump the whole argument into Con- 
gress’ arms. This action coincided 
with a vitriolic attack on Vice Presi- 
dent Garner made by CIO chieftain 
John L. Lewis. 

Critics and friends of the National 
Labor Relations Board continued 
their long standing feud over the 
personnel of the investigating com- 
mittee recently authorized by the 
House to look into the “impartiality” 
of the Board. 

The same forces continued their 
pros and cons before a Senate com- 
mittee hearing testimony on pro- 
posed amendments to the Wagner 


| Act. 


more comfortable standing, and if the 
committee really didn’t mind, he 
really would just as soon stand. So 
he stood. 

His voice boomed in contrast with 
Mr. Andrews. Without very much 
questioning from his colleagues sit- 
ting around the table, Representative 
Barden briefed his case, criticized 
the methods employed by the House 
Labor Committee, criticized the ad- 
ministration of the Act, although 
admitting that the language didn’t 
help the administration any too 
much, called for a square deal, for 
the agricultural industries that 
would benefit by his amendments. 

From time to time Mr. Norton 
would take issue with Representative 


Barden. On one occasion she heat- 
edly charged that enemies of the 
workers were behind the Barden 


amendments, that it had taken long 
years of work to get the Act through 
Congress, and she for one was not 
going to stand by and watch it being 
emasculated. 

Representative Barden, replying to 
some of Mrs. Norton’s statements, 
said he was brought up in the school 
which taught a man to respect a 
woman at all times, that he was will- 


[Continued on Page 13.1 
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Meanwhile outside 
Congress the relations between i 
AF of L and CIO seemed headed for 
another crisis with the beginning of 
a CIO organizing drive into th 
Strongest preserve of the AF of L 
the building construction field 


Gains in Employment 
A more cheerful note came from 
Secretary of Labor Perkin’s office, 

a statement that employment 
non-agricultural industries d 
approximately 400,000 in June, the 
largest June increase since 1936 
“Approximately 162,000 of this in 
crease Was 
settlement arrived at in the bit 
inous coal industry,” she said, “but 
even with this eliminated, the cur- 
rent gain of 234,000 workers is larger 

than any rise in employmen 
ported for the month of June dur- 
ing the past ten years, with the 
ception of the years 1929 and 193 








Secretary Perkins noted that 1, 
000 more workers were employed 
private non-agricultural industry 
this June than a year ago. 

The CIO’s projected drive into the 
AF of L’s stronghold is the b 
bid made by the Lewis group since 


Idest 


it split from its parent body in 1935. 
With inter-union rivalry heading 
for a new peak observers little 


chance that the reconciliation sought 
by President Roosevelt will be 
reached. A forecast of what may de- 
velop is the situation on the Pacific 
Northwest Coast where rival CIO 
and AF of L carpenters have been 
engaged in a struggle for domina- 
tion which has witnessed everything 
from organized boycotts to organ- 
ized sluggings. 


CIO New Drive 

The personality problem goes even 
deeper to the long standing discord 
between Mr. Lewis and William 
Hutchinson, president of the AF of L 
Carpenters Union, which was cli- 
maxed at the AF of L convention in 
1935 when the two labor leaders 
traded punches on the convention 
platform. 

When appraised of the CIO’s new 
campaign, President Green said that 
“The CIO has been attempting to 
organize the building trades workers 





the halls of 


| 


in different towns ever since the CIO | 


was formed. They have attempted 
it in Louisville, Rochester, and num- 
erous other cities throughout 
country. They have signally failed. 
The building trades workers will not 
subscribe to such an economic phil- 


= enh 


_ Labor: ‘PEACE” IN LABOR FADES, 
INTER-UNION RIVALRY SHARPENS 


accounted for by the ! 


| 


the 


phy as is expounded by the CIO.” 

Mr. Lewis in a statement has said 
that “There are some three million 

rkers employed in the construc- 
tion industry, of whom less than one- 
third are organized. Since the CIO 
was formed, we have received thou- 
ands of requests from ir dividuals 
and groups of construction workers 
throughout the country asking for 
organization and affiliation with the 
CIO. These requests have come to us 
because the construction workers de- 
Sire a modern form of organization 
*h will bring the benefits of col- 
ve bargaining to all the workers, 
will eliminate jurisdictional disputes 
and will improve their wages and 
working conditions. 








Control in Auto Field 


Menawhile in Detroit the AF of L 
mustered its crack organizers to seek 
to recapture its interests in the auto- 
mobile workers, whose majority now 

under the banner of the CIO. 
The strike called by the CIO against 
General Motors tool and die shops 
continued its fourth week with the 
primary issues still unresolved. The 
corporation refuses to sign a con- 
tract with the CIO’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union until the 
NLRB settles the alleged jurisdiction- 
al dispute. The union claims no such 
thing is involved, the only issue be- 
ing one of agreeing on a supple- 
mental contract as a rider to the 
present existing contract. 

In Washington the Senate’s Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee reported 
to the floor a measure prohibiting 
the use of labor spies, strikebreakers 
and armed private police off com- 
pany property. 

“This bill is several decades over- 
due,” the report said. 

No less frank were witnesses be- 
fore the same committee on the ques< 
tion of proposed amendments to the 
Wagner Act. The CIO’s Vice Presi- 
dent Sidney Hillman questioned the 
Sincerity of manufacturers seeking 
to amend the Act. 

At the same time farm spokesmen 
asked broad exemptions from the 
Act for agricultural labor because 
the farmer is “unable to pass in- 
creased costs on to the consumer.” 

On the other side of the picture, 
the Federal Trade Commission 
charged that 15 agencies and indi- 
viduals in the Inianapolis area, in- 
cluding glass corporations, execu 
tives, labor unions and officials used 
unfair methods and practices to 
monopolize the glazing contracting 
business. 









When you try them you'll 
know why smokers all say, 


“They're Milder 


HAIRCUT ? 





They Taste Better” 
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Smokers everywhere are finding out 
that Chesterfield’s HAPPY COMBINATION of mild 
ripe American and Turkish tobaccos gives 
them just what they want... 


REFRESHING MILDNESS_ * 
MORE PLEASING AROMA 


BETTER TASTE 





... they bring a lot of pleasure 
to more men and women every day 
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The Question of 


Cyrus McCormick 


Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Member 
Republican National Committee, 
answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
UESTION One. 
effect of Hatch bill on party 
ce. ventions, barring active partici- 
pation of federal office holders, will 
materially aid in popular rule over 
conventions. Have often felt it is 
ridiculous to listen to Republican of- 
fice holders from Solid South oF 
Democratic officers from Vermont 
cast votes in convention, which are 
nothing more than request for re- 
appointment to jobs. Surely a true 
popular sentiment expressed in con- 
ventions will aid democratic govern- 
ment. 
Question Two. Very much fear 
Hatch plan to limit activities federal 


In my opinion | 


| 


| 





office holders will be punctured by | 


those skilled in finding loopholes or 
jokers. Cannot conceive how a po- 


litical machine, federal or otherwise, | 
would easily forfeit its self-appointed 


right to control. 





Victor Rosewater 


Philadelphia; Chairman, Republican 
National Committee, 1912; | 
Member of Its Advisory 

Committee, 1916, 


answers: 
OU ask my opinion on certain 
points in connection with the | 
Hatch bill which I am pleased to 
give you, on the assumption that the 
Hatch bill is what I have reason to 
believe it is. 

First, what would be the effect on 
party conventions of barring active 
participation by federal  office- 
holders? 

I do not think it would have any 
appreciable effect for the reason 
that conventions are made up of in- 
dividual delegates who are free to 
act on their own, or any one else’s 
promptings—which means that noth- 
ing would prevent a delegate from 
being in fact a proxy of the office- 
holder who was mainly instrumental 
in his selection and carrying out in 
detail the wishes and aims of an- 
other man, or group of men. 


This applies also to the contri- | 


bution to campaign funds—tke fed- 
eral officeholder can easily “kick in,” | 
if he wants to, under cover, and 
without doing it in verson, and can | 


be credited off the record with con- | 


tributions procured through his in- 
fluence the same as if he had paid 
them direct. 
lieve him of the pressure of superiors 
to respond to a party shake-down. 


Views “Self-Interest”’ 
As Negative Factor 


Second, would the limitation of the 
political activities of federal office- 
holders be successful? That is open 
to serious doubts. We must admit 
that most people’s interest in poli- 
tics springs from self-interest and 
that it is the prospective favors, or 
advantages, that count. My father 
had a saying that gratitude in poli- 
tics is a li 
yet to come. 

If party strength depends on the 
gratitude of the public, those hold- 
ing office by virtue of party success 
must endeavor to win the gratitude 
of the citizen by performing their 
duties in a satisfying manner. So, 
to separate entirely the work of the 
officeholder from his political fealty, 
is quite impossible. 

In a word, I do not believe the 
Hatch plan can be strictly enforced 
nor, so far as enforced, can be ef- 
fective for its purpose. It would, I 
am sure, be simpler and bring bet- 
ter results to make it unlawful to 
use official power, or authority—and 
this is the objectionable feature of 
the present situation—in any way 
to build up, or strengthen, the party 
as an organization. 





Arthur L. Limbach 


Columbus, O.; Chairman, Demo- 
cratic State Executive Committee 


answers: 


HE Hatch bill will have no appre- | 
| to discipline and deter. 


ciable effect upon the selection 
of delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention from Ohio. In 
1936, Federal officehciders did not 
constitute more than 10 per cent of 
the delegation, including alternates 
as well as delegates. 
The Hatch bill may be a step in 
the right direction but it will not 


bring about the Utopia in political | Dealers seem at times to be desperate | 


activity. It completely sidesteps the 
worst evil in the fight for control 
of delegations and that is the power 
and influence of “big money.” 

It is my judgment that its claimed 


benefits for political reform will have | 


to be weighed in retrospect rather 
than measured in prospect. 


It would, however, re- | 


ly appreciation of favors | 








—Wide World 
NED CREIGHTON 





Ned Creighton 


Phoenix, Ariz.; Member, 
Republican National Committee, 


| answers: 


(By Telegraph) 


RIZONA is overwhelmingly Dem- 
ocratic. The Federal office- 
holding group are of limited conse- 
quence in shaping the party pro- 


| gram and choosing convention dele- 
| gates. 


Therefore, restrictions of Hatch 
Bill, in my opinion would be of fim- 
ited consequence in this State. 

Answering the second question, so 
far as Arizona is concerned, enforce- 
ment machinery is directed by mem- 
bers of the same party as possible 
violators and, based on past experi- 
ence, I believe the Hatch Bill would 
be a dead letter under the existing 
circumstances. 





Charles D. Hilles 


New York City; Former 
Chairman, Republican National 
Committee, 


answers: 


HAVE your request for an expres- 


the Wee 





sion of opinion on the practical | 


operations of the Hatch plan. Your 
questions and my answers are as 
follows: 

“What would be the effect on 
party conventions of a law bar- 
ring active participation by Fed- 

_eral officeholders coming under 
the Hatch bill restrictions?” 

Such a law, if it should be en- 
forced, or if it were observed in good 
faith, would work a miracle in the 
next Democratic ‘National Conven- 
tion. It would frustrate the great 


the New Deal bureaucracy. Those 
expectations include the domina- 
tion of the convention. The mas- 
ter minds have planned it that 
way; don’t let anyone tell you dif- 
ferently. The merit system had am- 
ply justified itself. As a part of the 
governmental system it was unas- 
Sailable. But we now have abundant 
evidence in official reports that Fed- 
eral officeholders, in recent years, 
have habitually violated the spirit of 
the civil service law. The power of 
the public purse has been brought to 
bear on party primaries and fn elec- 
tions. The Congress had no doubt 
about the deliberate use of public 
money for such partisan purposes, If 
no Hatch hand had been extended to 
restrain Federal officeholders, the 
vast reservoir of special appropria- 


tions undoubtedly would have been | 
used to sway the destinies of the na- | 


been turned to a wrong purpose to 
such an excessive extent that the 
corrective treatment may have to be 


the Federal Government. Such offi- 
cials may have to forego participa- 
tion in political conventions. 

“Do you feel the Hatch plan 
to bring about political reforms 
by limiting activities of Federal 
officeholders will be successful?” 

I find there are many misanthro- 
pists who think the law will be ig- 
nored and that it will follow the 18th 
Amendment in limbo. Their reason- 


letter because it can only be en- 





forced by those whom it is intended 
They are 
the creators of the New Deal, which 
has disclosed an indefensible phi- 
losophy; it regards itseif as the holder 
of a personal mandate to pursue its 


| objectives by any means it may care 
| to employ, regardless of the cost in 


money or in damage to the structure 
of our Government. The New 


in the methods they use to perpetu- 
ate their control. 

I think the Hatch legislation is 
wholesome. It will serve to focus at- 
tention on a growing practice that 
threatened to become menacing. If 
Calvin Coolidge were in Washington, 
' the Hatch plan would be successful. 


| 
| 


tion. Control over public funds had | 


applied to all appointive officers of | 
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as to its probable results. 


Hatch Bill restrictions? 





Approval by Congress of the Hatch bill, which forbids all 
federal holders, with some exceptions, from taking active 
part in political party management or in political cam- 
paigns, including party conventions, excites wide interest 


Because of the importance of such legislation in its effect 
on future party control, and on political reforms its advo- 
cates claim for it, The United States News, addressed mem- 
bers of the national committees of the two major political 
parties, chairmen of the State committees of such parties, 
chairmen of national committees of minor parties, others 
prominent in political party management, and to men of 
note in political science, these questions: 

1. In your opinion, what would be the effect on 
party conventions of a law barring active partici- 
pation by Federal officeholders coming under the 


2. Do you feel the Hatch plan to bring about 
political reforms by limiting activities of Federal 
officeholders will be successful? 

Answers received are presented herewith. 
be published in the next issue. 


Others will 











—Wide World 


CHARLES D. HILLES 





George W. Snyder 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Member, 
Republican National Committee, 


answers: 
N MY opinion the purposes of the 
Hatch bill will eventually be ac- 
complished, but it will be due to the 


senneiaiiinn of ae taniee leh 0 education of the public rather than 


of the law itself. ? 

I think the provisions of the bill 
will be almost as unenforceable as 
was prohibition. Resultant pub- 
licity of questionable violations will 
do much good, and the activity of 


| permanent machine politicians and 


“bosses” may be curbed to some ex- 
\, tent. 

Certainly the Hatch plan should 
be given a fair trial and improved 
upon as experience is gained. 





George L. Swartz 
Elko, Nev.; Chairman, 
Democratic State Central 
Committee, 


/ answers: 


INCE the party system is almost 
| »? universally recognized as a neces- 
sity in a democratic form of govern- 
ment, and since the theory of de- 
| mocracy Is complete participation of 
| all of the electorate in the functions 


| of government, it is difficult to un- 

derstand the theory underlying an 

} attempt to bar from participation in 

| party activities and party conven- 

| tions any certain class of the elec- 
torate. 





In the final analysis such a law 
will operate as a limitation of suf- 
frage for there can be no free choice 
when there has been no opportunity 
to participate in the choice of 
candidates. To be merely permitted 


ing is that it will start as a dead | to vote for one of several candidates 


in the choice of whom the voter has 


had no voice is far from a free | 
choice. 
There is a grave question of 


whether it is not a dangerous prece- 
dent to limit participation in party 
conventions. The practical result 


will be to eliminate those with ex- | 
perience and judgment and permit | 


the inexperienced to be controlled by 
demagogues. This is more than 
likely to result in the very opposite 
of beneficial reform 

There is no justification 


for the 


belief that legitimate party activities 
by Federal officeholders necessarily 
constitutes pernicious political ac- 
tivity. There should be a way to 
correct pernicious political activity 


} without partial disfranchisement. 


+ 


C. M. Fitzwilliam 


Wichita, Kans.; Chairman, 
Democratic State Committee, 


answers: 


holders in national political conven- 
tions has been greatly exaggerated. 
However, Federal officials who are 
strong enough politically to be elec- 


tions, will command the support of 
subordinates who are 
enough to dominate their State dele- 
gation in the event that the office- 
holder himself was barred from ac- 
tive participation. 

Theoretically it is possible for Fed- 
eral job-holders to renominate a 
candidate who has been discredited 
by the rest of his party. Because a 
candidate so nominated would face 
almost certain defeat I believe this 
would not occur in the United States. 

I do not believe that Federal of- 
fice-holders should be delegates to 


feel that the Hatch Bill is a major 
contribution toward political purity. 

In my opinion political appointees 
should be capable men and women 
who are in sympathy with the aims 
and ideals of the Administration in 
power. After they receive their ap- 
pointment I believe that they should 
refrain from political activity and 
devote their time and energy to the 
job for which they were appointed. 








—Wide World 
EDWARD E. BLAKE 








| Edward E. Blake 


Chicago; Chairman, Prohibition 
National Committee, 


answers: 
|  precngg for the Prohibition 
party, the only party which has 


| declared against the spoils system 
by means of which the major parties 
perpetuate themselves in power, we 
look upon the Hatch Bill as a step 
in the right direction which will help 
to prevent party machines from con- 
trolling national conventions. How- 
ever, this bill looks to us as though 
it was an effort of the Jns to ham- 
String the Outs. 

Answering your second question, 
whether the law will be effective de- 
pends upon whether it is honestly 
enforced. To be honestly enforced 
it must have behind it an Adminis- 
tration which believes in the purpose 
ofthe law. We doubt if either the Re- 
publican or Democratic party wants 
such a law enforced, and we do not 


| believe they will enforce it. 


+ 


Norman Thomas 


New York City; Socialist Candi- 
date for President, 1928, 1932, 
1936, 


answers: 

] answer the questions In your letter 

specifically, as follows: 

| (1) The Hatch Bill, if honestly and 
ably enforced, will doubtless lessen 
promptly the degree of control of na- 
tional party conventions by Federal 
officeholders and ultimately by their 
chief, the President. One possibility 
may be to throw the control of con- 
ventions into the hands of State 

| machines, which would not, of itself, 


| be a gain for true democracy. The 


\ 


Hatch Bill, therefore, should be sup- 
plemented by similar legislation in 
the States. Such legislation would 


| not necessarily be a blow to a Presi- 
| dent or a Governor with as strong 


popular support as President Roose- 


| velt has. 


T is my opinion that the effect of | 
the participation of Federal office- | 


ted as delegates to national conven- | 


powerful | 


national conventions, but I do not | 


Sees Even Chance 
For Bill’s Success 


(2) I think the chances that the 
Hatch Bill will be successful are 
about fifty-fifty. Much will depend 
upon the degree of popular inierest 
that can be aroused to its support. 

The Bill should certainly not be re- 


tal. It is very hard to steer a line 


of government by jobholders and 
| their chiefs, and on the other, of 
| denying to the increasing army of 
| civil servants and to citizens on re- 
| lief, their legitimate political rights 
as citizens. 

To use jobs and the administration 
of relief virtually to buy votes is an 
evil. 
reduce civil servants to the level of 


“political eunuchs.” 





garded as perfect but as experimen- | 


between the evils, on the one hand, | 


So is it an evil to attempt to | 


what Mayor LaGuardia has called | 


Gessner T. McCorvey | 


Mobile, Ala.; Chairman, 
Democratic State Committee, 


answers: 
] am of the opinion that the effect 
on party conventions of a law bar- 
ring active participation by Federal 
office-holders coming under the 
Hatch Bill restrictions would be to 
make the action of the convention 
more truly represent the wishes of 
the members of the party in ques- 
tion. 

A convention more or less domin- 
ated or controlled by office-holders, 
many of whom depend for their livli- 
hood upon the continuation in office 
of the Administration employing 
| them, is very likely to take such ac- 

tion as is most advantageous to these 

office-holders, rather than action 
| which truly represents the views of 





the mass of voters for whom these | 


delegates to a national party conven- 
tion are supposed to speak. 

When the delegates to a party con- 
vention are composed largely of of- 
fice-holders, their constituents are 
placed in the very unfortunate posi- 
tion of being represented by agents, 


uppermost in their minds the con- 
tinuation of their jobs, rather than 
dedicating their service in an effort 
to do that which is best to insure 


ernment under laws which are prac- 
tical and feasible, instead of laws 
which only take into consideration 
existing emergencies with a total 
shutting of our eyes to the ever 
pending thought that a day of reck- 
oning is bound to come. 


Believes Law Needs 
Strict Enforcement 


We could go on like Russia, using 
up the accumulated wealth, surplus 
and reserves of the past decades or 
| century and apparently have some 
| semblance of present prosperity, but 
| we would pay too much for such 





| present personal gratification, and 


| our 


children and_ grandchildren 
would then pay for our folly. 
| In my opinion the success of the 
| Hatch plan will depend almost en- 
| tirely upon the cooperation received 
from those in higher authority. If 
the heads of the various departments 
“wink” at violations of this law and 
give the employees in their depart- 
ments to understand that if they will 
“get busy” in behalf of a certain 
candidate the department would 
have no objection to such action— 
and it is known that this has been 


so to speak, who are too likely to have | 





—Wide World 
NORMAN THOMAS 





C. S. Porritt 


Lansing, Mich.; Chairman, 
Democratic State Central 
Committee, 


| answers: 
(By Telegraph) 
HE Hatch Bill in my opinion will 
have the effect of decentraliza- 
| ing the political organization of both 
parties and will place the control of 
| various State more 
than it has in the past. 


organizations 


WILL LAW BARRING FEDERAL OFFICE HOLDERS 
FROM PARTY ACTIVITIES, ACHIEVE REFORMS? 


* Gene Dennis 


National Legislative Secretary 
Communist Party, U. S. A., 


‘answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
S is well known, the Hatch | 
was sponsored by the bi-partisan 
cecalition of Garner Democrats and 
the Republicans, with the immedi: te 
Objective of weakening the posit 
of the New Dealers in the cru 
1940 elections, and, in Particular 
restrict their influence in the 
tional convention of the Democratic 
Party. Whether this maneuver 
ceeds yet remains to be seen. It ig 
possible that it may have oppo 
results when the Purposes of the } 
become known to the electorat, 
Regarding your second questi« 
the Hatch bill is not designed 


1 


4 


| bring about political reforms 


Garner-Vandenberg coalition 


the delegation in the hands of the | 


essentially a reactionary measure 1+ 
enacted, it would curb the cons} 
tional rights of present Federa 
fice holders, restrict the politica 
tivities of WPA workers, and severe’ y 
jeopardize the civil rights of al) Fé 
eral employees. In this respect . 
Hatch bill is a fitting monumen: ‘5 
the pro-Fascist tories, for whom : 
speaks, 


Future Corrupt Practices 
Viewed as a Result 


Moreover, instead of stimulat! 
political reforms, the vindictive ) 
democratic, partisan politics which 


| motivated the adoption of the Hat: 


The person- | 


nel of the Michigan delegation will | 


probably be altered to a certain ex- 
tent by virtue of this legislation, if 
signed. 


Frederic A. Ogg 


Madison, Wis.; Professor of 
Political Science, University of 
Wisconsin, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 

- the case of a party which has not 

recently controlled the Presi- 
dency, the Hatch bill, if it becomes 
law, will not materially affect the 
national nominating convention. 
Delegates will continue to include 
many persons who in the past have 
held offices of the sorts specified or 
who aspire to do so when the party 
returns to power. 

But if the law were enforced rig- 
orously the convention of a majority 
party would be revolutionized, with 
the effect at its maximum when a 
presidential incumbent was seeking 
another nomination. 

At present every such incumbent 
Starts with a tremendous advantage 
over all competitors. 

The new law might be evaded to 
some extent by the controlled selec- 
tion as delegates of relatives or 
friends of officeholders who could act 
virtually as proxies. But this could 
hardly be general enough to prevent 
the convention from being far more 
free from domination by the Admin- 
istration than it is today. 

I should not expect the new legis- 
lation to be lived up to completely 
in its spirit, but I believe that it 
would be effective enough to consti- 





| tute a major, as it certainly is a 


the continuance of our form of gov- | 


done in some cases—then, of course, | 


| the usefulness of the statute would 
be destroyed and the Hatch Biil 
would become a dead letter. 
However, I believe public sentiment 
will demand that those in authority 
discourage open violations of the 
Hatch Bill, and in such event the del- 
egates to the 1940 party conventions 
will take action which is truly rep- 
resentative of the wishes of the ma- 


| jority of their constituents. 


generate ENNEESENA 


much needed, reform. It might re- 
quire tightening up at some points 
later on. 


B. T. Mattingly 


Si. Louis, Mo.; Chairman, 
Republican State Committee, 


answers: 
ARTY conventions in Missouri 
have been superseded by popular 
primary, so the answer is obvious as 
to what effect the provisions of the 
Hatch bill will have on party con- 
ventions in this State. 

Your second question is whether 
we believe the Hatch plan will be 
successful in bringing political re- 
forms by limiting activities of Fed- 
eral officeholders. Our answer is 
that even if complete success be im- 
possible, any degree of success 
achieved will be worth while. In the 
last several elections we have ex- 
perienced a most corrupt use of 
W. P. A. and other Federal agencies 
for political ends. Some of the 
instances of coercion were so fla- 
grant, we made official protest to 
Washington and furnished affidavits 
te support our charges. 

You probably recall that in these 
instances Harry Hopkins made in- 
Stant rejoinder that he nad made an 
immediate, yet thorough investiga- 
tion and found the charges ground- 
less. 

The Federal 





oppression was not 


| limited to the unfortunates on relief. 


Corporations were frightened into 
large contributions, and men of 
standing in industry and finance 
were subjected ingenious pres- 
sures. For whatever relief the Hatch 
bill brings from that deplorable and 
intolerable condition, we be 


to 


a 
ahs 
Snaiw 


} grateful. 


bill can only tend to promote corrup 
political practices. 

As for its possible effects upon the 
Communist Party, the Hatch bill 
does not affect our party direct 
though the reactionaries wil] un- 
doubtedly endeavor to use the bi!! to 
infringe upon our constitutio: 
rights. 

In the first place, there are no 


| Communists holding Federal offic 
| Secondly, and most important, the 
provisions of the bill, barring f: 


Federal office persons who advocate 
the overthrow of our Government, 
do not and cannot apply to Con 
munists, because the Commu 
Party does not advocate the over- 
throw of the American form of con- 
Stitutional government. On the 
contrary, the Communist Party is 
dedicated to the primciples of de- 
fending and strengthening the dem- 
ocratic institutions and processes of 
our country as embodied in the Con- 
Stitution and Bill of Rights. 





E. H. Birmingham 
Des Moines, lowa; Chairman, 
Democratic State Central 
Committee, 


answers: 

HIS will acknowledge your lette 
asking for my opinion regar 
the Hatch bill and specifically the 

following: 

“In your opinion, what would 
be the effect on party conven- 
tions of a law barring active par- 
ticipation by Federal office-ho!ld- 


ers coming under the Hatch 
Bill restrictions?” 
Answer:—My opinion regarding 


this question is that such a regua- 
tion would prohibit many Demo 
and Republicans of great abilit) 


| and because, we have a government 
| of political parties in this coun 


_ 


and because, the party convent 
decide upon and enunciate the p! 
ciples of government that leaders 
will put into effect. It is my op! 
that it would be detrimental to ! 
country if this bill becomes a law 
thereby prevent party convent 
from having advice of the party | 
ers thus eliminated. 


A 


4 


‘Political Bootlegging 
Possibility Forecast 
“Do you feel the Hatch pia 

to bring about political reforms 

by limiting activities of Federa: 
office-holders will be successful” 

Answer:—Is is my opinion 

many forms of subterfuge woud 
used in securing the influence 2" 
advice of Federal office-holders fF 
political purposes. In other wo! 
this bill would result in as m! om 
political bootlegging, as prohibitio! 
caused the illicit sale of liquor 

Generally speaking, it is my OP 

ion that this bill is the result of he 
nerves” on the part of both the Re- 
publicans and Democrats, and its en- 
tire purpose is contrary to our — 
of government, and that bureauct@” 
cies sometimes called dictatorsi'r: 
will be set up in a small way in ev°*- 
Federal Department if the Bac’ 
Bill becomes law. Either public ‘ : 
fice-holders are subject to the pu° 


re 





they become bureaucrats, or Ss" 
dictators, in their own right, bec 
there is no way for the pud:i 
control their activities by public ©*- 
pression. Each public official w° 
be his own czar under the theory © 
government back of the Hatch 54 





Str 
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HITLER—KEY TO PEACE OR WAR; ome2° 
CLUES THAT MAY POINT THE WAY 


>BERT S. Hudson, an energetic + 


R .w who is British Secretary 
. Overseas Trade, must have spent 











, f time wondering what he 
: io if he were Hitler. 
"7 ently Mr. Hudson astounded 
Gr + Britain with a now-famous 
, .] to trade Germany a billion 
vi sterling and access to raw 
: for a German promise to 
Hitler’s dilemma. The 
choice for war or peace. Be- 
‘ 

hind the recent “appease- 

ment” plans. 
sjsarm and German withdrawal from 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Hudson ex- 
plained that he discussed the deal 
with German economic adviser Hel- 
m Wohlthat who was in London 
0s to attend a whaling con- 
{e1 


T yeace settlement” plan, which 
may not have been broached 


m . : 

wit e knowledge of Prime Minis- 
ser Chamberlain, crystallizes—in ex- 
treme form—what many Britishers 


mean Dy appeasement.” 
Appeasement plans, by and large, 
spri p from study of the situation in 
Germany today, which is coming in 
some circles to be described as “Hit- 
ler's Dilemma.” It is this dilemma 
Mr. Hudson may have had in 











Wohlthat. 
Briefly, Hitler’s dilemma is this: 
Now at the peak of his military and 
economic power, Fuehrer Hitler con- 
Europe composed of 
nations with the 


templates a 
smaller, weaker 

Great Britain and France are fac- 
ing trouble in the Orient at the 
hands of Hitler’s axis partner, Japan. 





Jialy is a threat to France in Africa, 
rab unrest is a danger to Britain 
in the Near East. 


Strategic Defenses Seen 
(s Important Factors 


Traditionally British control of the 
Méditerranean is jeopardized by the 
Fascist-controlled guns behind Gi- 
braltar and across the Straits from 
Italian fortifications on 
Pantellaria could pull 
across the middle 
iterranean and prevent passage 








nd of 


drawstring 





from one land to the other. Italy’s 
position in the Adriatic has never 
been stronger. Conquest of Albania 
gives Italy a new string of naval 
harbors to use as bases for raids into 
the Mediterranean. Development of 
“suicide” mosquito boats by the Ital- 
jan navy is held to be insurance 
against a bombardment of Italian 
cities by British or French warships 


operating a few miles off the coast 


of ninsula. 

Possession of the Brenner Pass 
fives Hitler an unmistakable club 
use against Premier Mussolini, to 
keep him in line, thus avoiding a 
Tepet of Italy’s deflection from 
the ( ral powers as occurred in 
. ? 

East of Germany, Hitler is almost 
the undisputed master in the smaller | 
stale Visits of Yugoslav, Bulgarian, 
“umanian and Hungarian statesmen 
‘o Berlin or Berchtesgaden have 
art ) impress them with the 


“uso that ls modern Germany. 
4“t the same time, Great Britain 


and France are quickly increasing 

I tary potential. At Munich, 
Fr ance Was known to be producing 
: p i month, Britain some 200. 
“OW ice 1S up to 200 a month, 
: sn to 1000 a month. There is 
: “ah enormous advantage for Ger- 


many the matter of trained re- 
a Russian alliance could 
“Ing the balance of manpower in 
‘he Anglo-French coalition. 
the time for Germany to 
er may be thinking, be- 





when he sat down for a chat | 


T 
MAYBE A HINT TWO YEARS AGO 
Assistant Secretary of State Sayre (right), recently appointed 
High Commissioner to the Philippines in place of Federal Se- 
McNutt, 


President of the Philippines two years ago when the latter was 


curity Administrator 


in Washington on a visit. 





: The United States News 





utput of her 4 trade 
G i 1d the * 
s much more bitter than 
the one now in progress, would in- CWS - Hes 


evitably ensue. 


so 


would also rob Ger- 
military glamor, the 


Disarmament 
many the 
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AROUND THE 





WORLD: 


AN IRISH CRISIS COMING? 





semi-religious national fervor that GREAT BRITAIN + less than twenty years. 

has been refully built up by Ger- : ; : Evidently, Parliament has 

man leaders. The path of peace 5 gee more 'RA bombings raise stomach for a foreign crisis and a 

would be a long, dull pull total to 132. domestic crisis all at the same time 

Yet another consideration Could extremists. who have tten xr 

Great Britain raise the money if struck 4 sitish contro! of part of 

Germany would need to get started ie eames ~—etorsroagiet nt ” ‘ on SPAIN 

~~ 7 hon peurenes a - a - elsewhere are now repeating these PURGES reported in Spanish 

taxpayers and investors are N PAY- | tactics totenx Tar 

ing and lending heavily for British | “* struggle for power. 

rearmament. Could they stand a Two bombings in two of London's The civil war in Spain is not ove! 

huge loan to aid Germany? If help railroad stations last week, killing by any means. It has, however, be- 

from the United States were needed. Y person and injuring eighteen | “come less bloody. 

there is the question of whether the | Dring to 132 the number of bomb- A growing group of generals who 

United States would be willing to sub- igs ascribed by police to the Irish | fought for General Franco during 

sidize Germany. Over all is the prob- publican Army since the fi of | the hostilities now oppose his pro- 

lem of how much money wi ‘ld be | the year Italian, pro-German policies. In this 

necessary to do the job. In the At a time when British attentio category, reportedly, are Gener 

cpinion of some economists, even a | is fastened on bombs that may pos- | Queipo de Llano, the “broadcasting 

billion pounds would not begin to Ssisly come some day from Berlin, yeneral” who may be politely purged 

: pay the bill of remodeling Germany | bombs allegedly set by Irishmen have | by being appointed Ambassador 

nderwood & Underwood alone new lines killed two persons in England, | Argentina; General Jose Solchaga 


General 








cause in a few months British and + currence of unemployme 


French rearmament may catch up 
with Germany, Russia may be 
aligned with the western democra- 
cies in a military pact. 
| Totaling up the odds, Hitler may 
figure that he could easily beat Great 
Britain and France in a war. Ger- 
many ensconced behind its Siegfried 
and Limes line would be impreg- 
nable, he has told the world on the 
occasion of a tour of the new forti- 
fications. Even if Russia came in, 
Hitler may well feel that he could 
trample down Poland in a few weeks 
and hold off the Russians until Great 
Britain and France are throughly 
bombarded, demoralized and beaten. 
That may be Hitler’s line of rea- 
soning, some Britons believe, and in 
that lies the danger of war. 


. ‘ . a 
Germany’s Gains Through 
A Successful War 

What attractions might Hitler see 
in a successful war? 

A victorious Germany might force 
Russia’s signature to another treaty 
of Brest-Litvosk, France and Britain 
might be cowed into surrendering 
colonies, Alsace-Lorraine, perhaps 
even gold. Europe from the Black 
Sea to the Baltic would be in the 
palm of Hitler’s hand. There would 
be oil, for his factories in the Uk- 
raine and Rumania, coal and iron 
in the Ukraine, grain and livestock 
for his people from all the eastern 
plain. Germany would be a vast 
manufacturing center, drawing its 
food and raw materials from a land 
empire reaching far into Russia. 
The German people would have guns 
and butter as well. 

That may be Hitler’s dream, one 
way out of his dilemma. 

What does peace, the other way 
out of the dilemma, have to offer 
Hitler? 

Peace, real peace, would mean re- 
making Germany on an entirely new 
basis. Fifty per cent of Germany’s 
national money income flows 
through the hands of the Govern- 
ment today, a large part of it for 
armament. There is a labor shortage 
in Germany, a shortage of railroad 
equipment, a shortage of raw ma- 
terials. Factories are working at full 
tilt, especially those linked to na- 
tional defense. 

Hitler feels that Germany needs 
more food supplies, more raw ma- 
terials. Can he get them through 
converting Germany into a peacetime 
economy, trading through normal 
trade channels in the world’s mar- 
kets instead of bartering at ruinous 
prices, manufacturing goods for con- 
sumption instead of for destruction? 

If Germany disarmed tomorrow 
and stopped her armament factories, 
six million men would be thrown 
out of work. How many of them 
could be reabsorbed into peacetime 
industries? Hitler may feel that re- 


THE INTERNATIONAL SPY: 
A GROWING NUISANCE HERE 


AYIN( 


tiatia 
ont ‘airs 1g a task not with- 
i ited States recently has 

ea to some of the more 


'ries of prominence on the 
os il scene: an increase in 
m. > activity in this country. 
of the last year so in- 





(ras 

— “ activity that the Fed- 
Sleds 1 of Investigation, a re- 
- »:... Ssued reveals, increased its 
lye Investigation more than 
Gr ih the fiscal year 1938. 
few ‘Or the FBI mill are these 
.. © Bureau handled 1,651 cases 
Yinns compared to 250 the pre- 
“td “ar. Prior to 1938 the yearly 
Inet. « SPY Cases was only 35. 
i “ca In last year’s cases were 
Coa 2 Convicted on the West 
atin, - Selling United States avi- 


S to Japan, two men con- 
bt: mn the West Coast for 
fi), from United States Navy 

"mation of the Soviet Union 


activities in this coun- 
rmans convicted at the | 


* a lead role in interna- 4, Panama Canal for taking illegal 


photographs. 

Just as President Roosevelt warns 
of a possible international crisis in 
the months to come, so the FBI ex- 
pects a further increase in espionage 
investigations in the 1939 fiscal year. 


Pecent Files Withheld 

Even the staid State Department 
is not immune from crisis-time wor- 
ries. 

An order, just issued at the State 
Department closes its files of a date 
later than Dec. 31, 1918, to all but 
cfficials of the Government. 

Until now, a limited number of 
students, professors and interna- 
tional lawyers were permitted to con- 
sult files as recent as those of the 
present year. 

The new order results from a de- 
sire to avoid sharpening any tem- 
pers in Europe or Asia. It-is thought 
that certain documents in the files, 


if published at the present time, 
might open old wounds, create more 
international bitterness, j 








Juan Yague, who lead Mo- 


Consequently, it is not neeiv- | blinded one, injured fifty-eight 

able that war may seem to Hitler | others and caused a very great prop- | roccan troops against the Loyalists 
, an easier way to glory for Germany erty damage and General Jose Moscardo, rescue! 

shown with Manuel Quezon, than peace. . ; According to Home Minister Sir | of the beseiged Alcazar. 
Even the possibility of losing a war | Samuel Hoare, there is a connection Especially bitter is their opopsition 
might not dismay Hitler, it is argued. | between the Irish outrages and some | to G Franco’s plan to place 
Baw: a ——————— | He may realize that no nation will | foreign power. his son-in-law, Minister of the In- 
it would be | pe victor in the next war, Germany Britain’s answer to the terrorist terior Ramon Serrano Suner, in the 
too heavy a price to pay for peace. | would be no worse off than her con- | activities of the IRA is one of the | Premiership with unlimited power. 
It was partly on the backs of dissatis- querors. All would be in the same | most drastic deportation laws a na- The weakness of the opposition to 





fied unemployed that Hitler rode to | gismal boat, economically speaking. | tion has ever enacted. It authorizes | General 

power in 1933. This is Hitler's dilemma and the | the Home Secretary to refuse ad- | Some of 
Supposing Germany did manage to | answers he may choose. The fear | mission to any British subject sus- 

shift to a peacetime economy and re- that he might decide for war is what pected of plofting outrages and per- | Alfonso, 


une inspires one faction in Great Britain | mits the Minister to expel any sus- 
to cling to the policy of appease- | pect without trial if he has been a 


ment. ' @ resident of the United Kingdom 
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a monarchy headed by 


as monareh, still others do not 
monarchy 
Meanwhile, Germany and Italy are 


Franco is that it is divided 
the opposition generals 
former 
Alfonso’s 


favor 
King 
others favor son 
wan 


at all. 
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reported to be keeping their hands 
in Spanish waters much as they did 
ig the recent war. 

xk * 
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RUSSIA 
peence say Soviets will sign 
pact soon. 


is one question about the 
long-discussed Anglo-French-Soviet 
pact that remains unanswered, a 
question whose answer is important 
to Soviet Russia 

Now that military talks between 
three signatories are said to be 
a reality and pens are de- 
Scribed as poised to initial the draft 
pact, it is important to know just 
what will be interpreted as an “in- 
et attack” on the independence 
of the smaller Baltic nations. 

For if there is war, many observers 
believe, it may erupt along the Baltic 
Coast through an internal Nazi 
putsch in Latvia, Lithuania or Es- 
thonia. Russia, whose territory bor- 
ders all three of these states, is anx- 
ious for Anglo-French military aid in 
Germany attempts a putsch 

the Baltic. 

Suppose, it is asked, the President 
of one of the Baltic nations were 
threatened or cajoled into petitioning 
Adolf Hitler to let his people enter 
the German Reich? That has been 
cone before in subdividing Czecho- 
slovakia. 
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helps make Radio a welcome guest 
in 27,500,000 homes 





Radio Would have Saved Over 2000 Lives 


The Battle of New Orleans would never have been fought had 
radio communications been developed in 1815. Andrew Jackson 


met and defeated the British at New Orleans two weeks after 


ing cities of the United S 








RADIO’S WELCOME REPAID MANY TIMES IN TERMS OF 
ENTERTAINMENT, EDUCATION, AND NEWS 


Radio has made itself a welcome guest in every 


YO ACCURATE evaluation can be made of the 
home, an able assistant in every government and 


manv services radio renders today. Millions 
business office, an aid on every farm, in every 
church and school. And the Radio Corporation of 


America is proud of the role it has played in mak- 


of dollars are spent for entertainment, education, 
news, and other program services which are offered 
free to the public. But the total value of radio in 


modern life defies computation because so many ing radio so great a public servant. 
: a ; ae 
intangibles are invoived. ae : : : 7 ; = 
Who can estimate the money and anxiety saved How RCA Serves in Every Field of Radio! 
it al Ll « Ll al Ae | \ € 
as radio reports the result of critical foreign con- From RCA Laboratories come developments which 








> W) Ht] wien 2c Thin on 
ferences on the spot: Who can estimate the worth are the isis Of ali the services of RCA... [his re- 
of services radio renders to the government, to search made possible the remarkable development 
ships, dirplanes, business, farmers, religion, schools of NBC which now serves the listening public 


! through its two great networks, the Red and the 
Blue. In the home, RCA Victor Radios, RCA 
Victor Television Receivers, RCA Victrolas and 
Victor and Bluebird Records offer advantages 


and universities? Who could estimate the cost if 
nformation such as the news of the signing 
rd 


vita 


of a peace treaty should take two weeks to ravel 


from Europe to America as it did back in 1815? 


tates, 


peace had been signed at Ghent, Belgium...Today, via R.C. A. 
Communications, news travels at lightning speed. This radio 
message service of the Radio Corporation of America provides 


instant communication to and from 43 countries and among lead- 








created in this constant research. In addition, re- 
search backs the services RCA renders in manufac- 
turing a complete variety of radio equipment, sound 
equipment, and motion picture equipment such as 
RCA Photophone, the Magic Voice of the Screen. 

Radiomarine, another of the RCA family, offers 
communication service to ships at sea and builds 
radio devices for safeguarding lives and property 


on ships. 


All these activities of RC A-are dramatized in the 
RCA exhibits at the New York World’s Fair and at 
the San Francisco Exposition. You are cordially 
invited to visit them when you attend the Fairs. 
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NEVADA: 
E. P. Carville 


Carson City; Governor of the 
State of Nevada, 


answers: 

FAVOR the law regarding the Old 

Age Assistance, but I am sorry 
that I am not in the position to 
give an answer to the question that 
might be of value with respect to 
the amount that should be borne by 
the Federal Government and the 
amount to be borne by the State. I 
consider that both the State and the 
Federal Government should con- 
tribute to this cause but I would not 
want to make any statement as to 
what proportion it should be as I 
have not given the subject enough 
study. 


MONTANA: 


|. M. Brandjord 


Helena; Administrator, Department 
of Public Welfare, Montana, 


answers: 
OU ask for my opinion on the fol- 
lowing questions: 

‘1. In your opinion, should the 
Federal Government require each 
State to pay a minimum of $10 
a month to its indigent aged 
to qualify for any assistance 
from the Federal Treasury? 

“2. Do you feel that the Fed- 
eral Government should do more 
than match the payment that 
States make to the indigent 
aged on a dollar for dollar basis, 
as at present?” 

Question 1. I assume that the $10 
a month minimum is intended to 
represent the State’s minimum aver- 
age contribution. On the basis of $2 
of Federal money to $10 State money 
of the first $15, and equal contribu- 
tions by the State and Federal Gov- 


ernment to assistance above $15, the | 


requirement of a State contribution 


of $10 would amount to a minimum | 


average grant of $25 per person, fig- 
ured as follows: 


Assistance Federal State’s 
Paid Share Share 
First $15 $10 $5 
Next 10 5 5 
Totals $25 $15 $10 
OBJECTIONS 


+ 
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would force the States to raise ad- 
ditional money, or carry more names 
on the waiting lists by giving more 
| than the amount needed in some 

cases, thereby depriving other appli- 
cants whose needs were more urgent. 
| As to whether the Federal Govern- 





ment should do more than watch the 
| payments made by the States on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis, I presume 


that the object would be to take care | 


| ALABAMA: 


| of the situation in States that are 


not able to stand the expense of one- 
half of the budgetary deficiency. As 
a matter of fairness to aged people 
throughout the country, probably it 
would be logical to do this if the 
Federal finances would stand the 
Strain. 


IOWA: 
H. C. Beard 


Des Moines; Member, lowa State 
Board of Social Welfare, 


answers: 

IHE Board does not wish to ex- 

press any official views. 

For myself, I am opposed to the 
Federal Government making a mini- 
mum requirement of $10 a month, or 
any other sum, to indigent aged, to 
qualify for assistance from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. It is my opinion that 
a contribution to the assistance of an 
aged person should be made by the 
State and the Federal Government 


| to raise their income to a certain 


amount, and that no minimum 


| greater than $5 per month should 


A. It appears certain that there are | 


many States which would not be able | of the State of Iowa that aged people 


to raise their share of $10 for each 
person entitled to old age assistance 
in that State begining with January 


1, 1940. For this reason the $10 State | 


payment should at any rate not be 


imposed upon the States until the | 


States have had time to adjust their 
revenues to this new demand. 

B. It is also likely that a minimum 
monthly average grant of $25 would 
be more than necessary to support 
our darky population in the South- 
ern States. Unquestionably there 
would be hundreds of thousands of 


| 


persons in the Southern States who | 


would have to contribute to these 


monthly income from all sources is 
far less than $25 per person per 
month. In these numerous cases the 
proposed requirement does not ap- 
pear to be wise and fair and just. In 
case the meaning of the amendment 
is that the State contribution to 
every person receiving old age assist- 
ance must be at least $10 per month, 


then the amendment would be even 


more unreasonable. 


Question 2. I am more than glad | 


and thankful that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will contribute more than 
one-half of old age assistance pay- 
ments. 


MAINE: 


George W. 
Leadbetter 


Augusta, Maine; State 
Commissioner of Health and 
Welfare, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
N VIEW of the fact that old-age 


assistance is given on the basis of | 


need, I suppose a requirement that 
the States should pay a minimum of 
$10 would mean that the minimum 
in each case, consisting of the State 
and Federal contributions, would be 
at least $20, and there are many 
cases where the budgetary deficiency 
is less than $20. 

Under such a plan, the aid would 
be in the nature of a pension in 
cases where the actual needs were 
less than $20 a month 

I do not believe it would be good 
policy to change the Federal regula- 
tions so that aid might be given on 
any basis other than need. It seems 
to me that such an arrangement 


be made. 


I think it has been the experience 


prefer to be independent to the ex- 
tent of their ability to sustain them- 
selves, and they take considerable 
pride in being able to make a few 
dollars from their own efforts. A 
minimum of $5 is justified because it 
costs about as much to administer $1 
a month per recipient as it does for 
$5 or more. 

To the second question, it is my 
opinion that an equa! contribution 


on the part of the Federal Govern- | 


ment is sufficient, and that the State 
will do its part more ‘nearly and the 
taxpayers of the State will have more 


monthly payments whose available | interest in the proper administration 


of old-age assistance, if they are con- 
tributing an amount equal to that 
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HOW SHOULD COST OF OLD-AGE PENSIONS 
BE RATIOED BETWEEN NATION AND STATES? 


* IDAHO: 





age monthly pension. 





Amendment of the Social Security Law, approved by the 
Senate, would require that a State, to qualify for a federal 
grant, provide an old-age assistance pension of at least $10 
a month, and that the Federal Government match two dol- 
lars for each State dollar up to the first $15 of a State old- 


To obtain a consensus of official opinion on these pro- 
posed changes The United States News addressed to the 
Governors of all the States and to Federal and State offi- 
cials dealing with old-age assistance these questions: 

1. In your opinion, should the Federal Govern- 
ment require each State to pay a minimum of $10 
a month to its indigent aged to qualify for any 
assistance from the Federal Treasury? 

2. Do you feel that the Federal Government 
should do more than match the payments that 
States make to the indigent aged on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis, as at present? 

Answers received were printed in the issue of July 24. 
Other answers received later are presented herewith. 











Loula Dunn 


Montgomery; Commissioner, 
Alabama Department of Public 
Welfare, 


answers: 
E IN Alabama are greatly con- 
cerned over Senator Johnson’s 
proposal that no Federal assistance 
shall be granted to any State which 


does not contribute at least $10 of | 


State funds per month per recipient. 
Since Alabama is one of the poorer 
States in terms of per capita income 
and wealth, the passage of the pro- 
posed amendment would, in my opin- 
ion, make it practically impossible 
for the State to continue to receive 
Federal aid for its needy aged. 

Our State Legislature is now in ses- 
sion and it does not appear that 
there will be an increased appropria- 
tion to the Department of Public 
Welfare. Under the bill that has been 
tentatively drawn, the Department 
will receive approximately the same 
amount that it will expend during 
the prese“. State fiscal year. 

I would like to see adopted the 
proposed amendment with reference 
to variable grants to the States, 
based on the ability of the State to 
pay. We do not believe that the Fed- 
eral Government should discriminate 
in favor of any indigent group in 


| matching payments to the States. 


contributed by the taxpayers of the | 


Federal Government. 








TENNESSEE: 





Paul Savage 
Nashville; Commissioner, Tennes- 
see Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 


answers: 
N REPLY to your first question, my 
opinion is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not require each 
| State to pay a minimum of $10 a 
| month to its indigent aged to qualify 


The Federal matching basis should 
be the same for all categories, in my 
opinion. 


NORTH DAKOTA: 


E. A. Willson 


Bismarck, Executive Director 
Public Welfare Board of North 
Dakota, 


answers: 








M opposed to the first provision | 
mentioned in your letter which | 


would require the States to put up 
$10 a month for each beneficiary of 
OAA starting in 1941 for the follow- 
ing reasons: 
1. Many of the dependent aged 
ave some resources and do not re- 
quire a grant of $25 to provide for 


| their needs. Some require more than 


for any assistance from the Federal | 


Treasury. 

We have recently had each old age 
| assistance case in this State reviewed 
| and the new budgetary deficiency 
| has been set up. We find that there 

are many old persons who have a 
| budgetary deficiency of less than 
| $10, but on the other hand, need the 
| amount of the deficiency just as 
| badly as those with a larger de- 
ficiency. 

In answer to your second question, 
it is my belief that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should match the payment 
that States make to the indigent 
aged on a dollar for dollar basis in 
all instances, and probably on an up- 
ward sliding scale basis to States 
that are not able to meet the fifty 
per cent requirement. This grant to 
be on the basis of the need of each 
particular State. 

I certainly believe that in no 
instance should an old age assistance 
grant be made to any indigent per- 
son in an amount greater than the 
budgetary deficiency of the person. 
I also believe that grants for indi- 
gent old age should be made to every 


| person on the basis of their needs. | 





$25, and the proposed legislation 
would result in this group’s receiving 
less than they need in the poorer 
States which would find it difficult to 
finance the $10 minimum grant. 


2. Some States would undoubtedly | 
be unable to finance the minimum | 


grant of $10 for the dependent aged | } 
|} many eligible persons as its financial 


and would have to discontinue their 
Old Age Assistance programs en- 
tirely. 

3. In most States the dependent 
aged are more adequately cared for 
than the dependent children. An 
amendment to the Social Security 
Act increasing the maximum amount 
which the Federal Government 
would match for dependent children, 
above the present figures of $18 for 
the first child and $12 for each addi- 
tional child, would be much more 
logical than to establish a minimum 
grant of $25 for a singie aged per- 
son. A widow with one child and no 
other resources cannot live and pro- 
vide her child with a decent living on 
$18 a month. I beileve it is just as 
important to provide dependent chil- 
dren an opportunity for normal men- 
tal and physical development as it is 
to care for the aged. If we spend 
more on our children, who in a few 
years will be guiding the destinies of 
the nation, our crime bill would be 
much less and the future of democ- 
racy much safer 


I would favor legislation 


| the 


would require the Government to 
match State Old Age Assistance 
funds $2 for $1 to the first 15 of a 
monthly assistance grant (not pen- 
sion) if there could be assurance of 
sound administration of the program 
with grants always on the basis of 


* WYOMING: 





Nels H. Smith 


Cheyenne, Governor, State of 
Wyoming, 


answers: 


N reply to your letter with refer- 

ence to my views pertaining to the 
Social Security Program, I wish to 
advise as follows: 

1.I do not believe the Federal 
Government should require each 
State to pay a minimum of $10 a 
month to its indigent aged to qual- 


ify for any Federal assistance. I be- | 


lieve the States should set their own 
figure in accordance with their finan- 
cial ability. 

2. I do not feel that the Federal 
Government should be expected to 
co more than match the payments 
made by the States to their indigent 
aged; in fact Iam rather inclined to 
favor each State taking care of its 
own indigent aged people, unless 
at such time that a State should 


have some sudden calamity. 











COLORADO: 


need in all States. The principal ob- | 
jection to this amendment would be | 


the temptation to esablish $15 as | 


both a maximum and minimum grant, 





OREGON: 





Charles A. Sprague 
Salem; Governor of the State 
of Oregon, 


answers: 





N reply to the inquiry set forth in | 
your letter I would advise that | 


my answer is in the negative to the 
two questions propounded. 
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LOUISIANA: 
A. R. Johnson 


Baton Rouge;. Commissioner, 
Louisiana Department of Public 
Welfare, 


answers: 
HERE is no doubt that a great 
need for Old Age Assistance exists 
throughout the country. There are | 
many States, I presume, like Louisi- 
ana whose pending case loads have 
consistently mounted since the inau- 
guration of the Social Security pro- 
grams. The answers to the need for 
assistance is, of course, a financial 
one. 
Louisiana has consistently striven 
accept the applications of as | 





to 


Because of 
than the 


resources would permit. 
need being greater 


| funds available, it has been neces- 


which | of the 


sary for grants averaging from ten 
to thirteen dollars to be more prev- 
alent than higher monthly assistance 
payments. 

Individual States have their own 
opinions about amendments to the 
Social Security Act, particularly 
amendments that enable the States 
to guarantee a greater measure of 
security to its needy people. Like- 
wise, in Louisiana, we were very 
happy to see the Senate Amendment 
which would make possible a fifteen | 
Goilar grant for every ten dollar | 
grant now in effect without any ad- 
ditional expenditure by the State. 

In the final analysis, the control- 
ling factor is the amount of money 
that will be made available to the 
Social Security Board for public as- 
sistance purposes and, too, the abil- 
ity of the States to match such 
funds in proportion to the partici- 
pation established by the Congress 
United States. | 





Earl M. Kouns 


Denver; Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, Colorado, 


answers: 

OLORADO is paying an average of 

4 $32.21 to 39.160 recipients of old 
age pension this month; 3,200 of 
these are persons between 60 and 65 
years of age for whom the payment 
is made by Colorado alone. The 
maximwm payment, which is paid 
to approximately 40 per cent of these 
persons, is $37. 

Colorado pays the full average 


| amount of $32.21 to the 3,200 per- 
| sons under 65 years of age, and is 


contributing an average of $18.20 to 
approximately 36,000 persons over 65 
years of age. The average Federal 
participation for this group is $14.01. 


While the maximum is $37 and the | 


average $32.21, some individual pen- 
sions are as low as $5, due to other 
income of the penisoner. We believe 
that the amendment providing for a 
minimum payment by the State of 


$10 should be based upon the average | 


contribution by the State, and not 
with respect to each individual case, 
as we believe the Federal Govern- 
ment should contribute even though 
some pensions were as low as $5 
where there is other income. If this 


$10 minimum contribution by the | 


State is based upon the average State 
contribution, then this amendment 
would in no way affect Colorado. No 
doubt many believe that each State 


should make a substantial contribu- | 
| gibility in terms of need, or both. In 


tion to old age pensions. 

We are very much in favor of the 
Federal Government contributing to 
pensions up to a maximum of $40, 


| instead of $30 as under the present 


law, as Colorado has a $45 pension 
law, and this will enable us to more 


| nearly pay the full amount of the 


; participation in ADC, and also the 


pensions. 

The provision providing for the 
Federal Government’s paying $2 for 
the State’s $1 for pensions up to $15 
would be an additional Federal con- 
tribution of $2.50 for each pensioner, 
and would more nearly enable us to 
pay the full pension. 

We are heartily in favor. of the 
amendments increasing the Federal 


amendments increasing the maxi- 
mum amounts to be paid. 





PENNSYLVANIA: 





Howard L. Russell 


Harrisburg; Secretary, Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public 
Assistance, 





answers: 
T IS my understanding that the | 
general purpose of this legislation 


| is to raise the standards of assistance 


in certain States and at the same | 
time to make this easier of accom- 
plishment by providing greater Fed- 
eral participation in payments up to 
$15. 

If this is a correct interpretation, I 
believe the following points are per- 
tinent: 

1. Aminimum standard of Old Age 
Assistance is: not guaranteed by a 
statutory minimum payment, unless 
a distinction is made between the 
recipient who is totally dependent 
on the grant and the recipient who 
may have some additional cash in- | 
come or who may have necessities | 
such as shelter, clothing or food 
available to him at no expense. 

In Pennsylvania there are large 
numbers of Old Age Assistance re- 
cipients in the latter category and 
the grants made to theni are deter- 
mined accordingly. Thus, while the | 


[Continued on Page 9.] | 
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WISCONSIN: 





George M. Keith 


Madison; Wisconsin State Super- 
| visor of Pensions, 


answers: 
F I correctly interpret your first 
ment proposed by Senator Johnson 
of Colorado and adopted by the Sen- 
ate requiring State financial partici- 
pation in an amount not less than 
$10 each month with respect to each 
needy individual receiving old-age 
assistance. 

Since the amendment proposed by 
Senator Connally of Texas and 
adopted provides that federal funds 
will be available to pay two-thirds, 
or $10 out of the first $15, in any 
grant the Johnson 
seems clearly to imply that 
State’s contribution shall be $10 per 
recipient of old-age assistance. Since 
$5 of the State’s contribution would 
match the federal $10 to make up 
the first $15 the other $5 of State 
money would match $5 more of fed- 
eral money thus assuring $25 per 
month as the minimum to any one 
receiving old-age assistance, I ques- 
tion whether such a requirement is 
entirely compatible with another 
new amendment requiring that after 
July 1, 1941, the State shall, in deter- 
mining need, take into consideration 
any other income or resources of an 
individual claiming old-age assist- 
ance. 

If $25 per month is to be estab- 
lished as a basic minimum any eligi- 
ble shall receive it seems probable 
that most States will have to redraft 
their laws, either greatly liberaliz- 
ing in the direction of a flat grant 
pension rather than an assistance 
philosophy of caring for the aged or 
making a sharper and more exacting 
definition and determination of eli- 


either event the financial burden 
imposed upon the States will con- 
ceivably be considerably increased. 

If, as your question seems to im- 
ply, the minimum which any person 
may receive according to the pro- 
posed amendment shall be $10 in- 
cluding what the State, Federal and 
local units of government jointly 
contribute, I do not believe such a 
requirement would be unreasonable. 

As regards the issue involved in 
your second question, I doubt that 


amendment | 


the | 





| 
| 


| 





Emory Afton 
Boise; Commissioner, Idaho 
Department of Public Welfare, 


answers: 

I BELIEVE your first questio; 
particularly vital to the pro; 

carrying out of our program of As- 

sistance to the Aged. 

The answer to question one is “No » 
Any payments to the aged should 
in my judgment, be based upon nee. 
It is quite conceivable that the ; 
might be covered by less than $20 


$ 


| month, the $10 provided by the st Po 
and $10 from the Federal Govern. 
ment. After all, any monies ex- 
pended come from taxation in some 


| form and the present burden of tax. 
| ation does not justify us in going be. 


yond needs in our assistance p) 
grams. 
There can be no definite am: t 


} set up in justification to the + 


question it relates to an amend- | 


payer. Each case must be weighed on 
its own merits and where $5 a mont}; 
will supply the deficiency existing, 
$5 a month should be paid. On 
other hand, if $30 a month, or even 
more, is required to mainta 
Standard of health and decency, 
then that standard should be main- 
tained. A fixed sum, either as 4 
minimum or a maximum, sounds too 
much like a pension. 

The answer to question 
again “No.” Regardless of where | 
money comes from, finally, its orig 
is the same. Whether from Staté 
Government, it is derived from taxa- 
tion. I fear that a disposition ‘o- 
ward greater and unnecessary ex- 
penditures would be fostered by { 
attitude on the part of many that, 
if these funds come from the Federal 
Government, we should avail 
Selves of them, regardless of need 

More attention to costs will be 
given by State governments if these 
funds are kept on a fifty-fifty basi 


two % 


a 


oure 


we are yet equipped to make a satis- 
factory appraisal of relative ability 
to pay on the part of the var 
States to warrant a differential basis 
of distribution of federal appropri 
tions and attendant rationing of 
moneys between the several Sta 
While it is true that estimates 
show a wide divergence in per capita 
income as between States such es- 


us 


timates do not necessarily reflect the 
relative purchasing power of wha‘- 
ever income is available to the peo- 
ple in terms of food, clothing, shelter 
and other basic physical necessities 

Moreover, in order to measure 


relative financial ability of State or 
local governments it seems well to 
bear in mind that there is a pu 
as well as an individual standar 
living. The governmental 
standard in one State may den 
an allocation of large amount: 
available moneys to a particular f 
which is either ignored or sca 
supported in another State. 

Thus to apportion federal m< 
on other than a uniform matching 
basis specified by Congress is ei! 
to require an evaluation of the me 
of activities supported by gove! 
ments in the various States or to 
permit an arbitrary distinc! 
through lack of complete info! 
tion, not forgetting also difference of 
opinion that might arise as to reia- 
tive values. 


‘ 
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NEW YORK 


Be sure;to visit “America’s renowned 

, * 

“restaurants in.the sky? for the best in 
A ; 

dining*¥dancingYand_entertainment., 














'THEJFORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York’s smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com; 
‘plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine., 


* 


'THETINFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 


* 
On the esth” floor of the 
famous R.C.A. Building 
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“The Yeas and Nays” 


TITLE REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Editor’s Note: Letters of comment + A Few Leading Questions 


and suggestions are invited. Those 
wot intended for publication, and 
those to which writers desire to have 
only their initials attached if pub- 
nshed should be so marked. Even if 
initials only are to be printed, letters 
must be signed and addressed. 

Small Business, Credit Needs 


sir:—Despite the fact that banking 
js my personal field of endeavor, I feel 
that I can speak authoritatively from 
the standpoint of the small business 


man. P 
1 have two boys, both through high 





school, and they can't get a job for love | 


or money. 
Two years ago I had a chance to pick 
run-down suburban grocery in a 


up a 
I figured to let the boys 


good ocation. 
run 
for 
in the meantime. 


they could have it, and have a job 
Now, even though I 


work 


the business, and when it was paid | 


in a bank, please understand that | 


I don’t own the institution; I merely | 
work there and draw pay the same as 
any other hired hand in any other busi- 
ness 


"When I bought this place, I could 
have used a small bank loan to very 
good advantage in adding some new 


equipment and doing a bit of remodeling | 


of shelving, etc. 


But I knew better than to apply to a | 


bank for such a loan because I already 
knew the story that I would hear if I 
made such an application, I would be 
told that the bank wasn’t permitted to 
go into the grocery business, or even 
become a partner therein, which they 


| God, expect such a God 


would be doing in making such a loan; | 


that there was no assurance that the 
Joan would be repaid and sundry and 
divers reasons why it was necessary to 
say “No” so far as the loan was con- 
cerned. 


Well, I didn’t borrow any money—I | 


didn’t even ask for any. 


Instead, the | 
boys took it easy in the store. A few | 


boards, a hammer and nails and a little | 
labor on their part provided additional 
shelving and display space, which had | 


been sadly lacking. As merchandise was 
displayed, sales increased. As sales in- 
creased, more stock was added. In a 
short time sufficient cash was available 
to purchase certain essential items of 


equipment; and now, at the end of two | 


years 
what it was at the start, over $1,000 in 


there is a stock of three times | 


new equipment has been added and the | 


volume of business has increased 500 
per cent 

The point is that if a bank loan had 
been available at the beginning, sales 
would have increased in volume much 
sooner; earnings from the business 
would have been greater and the bank 


would have had a self-liquidating loan | 


bringing in certain revenue instead of 
the funds lying idle in the vault. 
Multiply this experience by a hundred 


thousand or more instances of similar | 


character throughout the country and 
there would seem to be a lucrative fleld 
for bank funds. 


L. K. | 


Tacoma, Wash. 
e.¢ 2 


The Case for Silver 

Sir:—I am prompted to take issue 
with Mr. Lawrence in his statement re- 
specting “a three-million dollar subsidy 
to silver miners.” .. . 

What is a subsidy, as the term is com- 
monly employed? Is it not the quan- 
tity of a sum of money, only remotely 


beneficial to the grantor? What are the | 


facts? 

For every ounce of silver turned to 
the Government the miner received a 
certificate calling for approximately 267 
ounces of silver whose melted or world 
Price is about 19 cents and the Gov- 


ernment confiscates approximately 213 | 


ounces of his silver which it evaluates 
on its books at 57 cents. True the cer- 
tificate he receives circulates as legal 
tender at 71 cents but so does the 57 
Cents confiscated by the Government. 
How much of the 71 cents can be 
Considered profit, when Desert Silver, 
one of the best operated mines, under 
the most favorable operating conditions 
in this country produced $10,000 of 
profit on an investment of many thou- 
sands of dollars for it’s year's operation. 
Can that be a subsidy, 57 cents an ounce 
without a dime’s risk or investment on 
the part of the Government? 
Helena, Mont. C. MILTON KELLY. 
oe 2: = 


The Republicans and Silver 


ods the Republicans used to defeat the 
President's monetary power, but the 
blame for such action rests not on the 
Republicans but on the President. He 
has maneuvered Congress into a situa- 
tion where no matter which way the 
members vote, they’ will be wrong. The 
Republicans had the choice of two evils, 
nd choose they must. Let it be said to 
_ credit that they chose the lesser 
e 
Now few weeks ago, The United States 
iy * took the business men to task for 
* cooperating with the Government. 
‘ experience has shown that the 
perernment's idea of cooperating is to 
Mees on business. In voting to ter- 
* nada President’s power to devalue 
ieee on further, the Republicans were 
enfiten. = in a-small way to restore 
to in ee tO business. That they had 
tn x 2nother group in something not 
“r liking was unfortunate, but, in 
ced the situation; they are to be 
“ommended for what they did. 
EVA L. BECK. 


View 


Minne. 
“tneapolis, Minn. 


Sir:—On your front page, under the 
heading, “U. S. as War Storehouse.” you 
mention that in 1938 our exports ex- 
ceeded imports by $1,133,000,000. That 
looks like a favorable balance, but was 
it? 


Since our devaluation of the dollar 


have we not been paying in war mate- | 


rials and other commodities approxi- 
mately $1.66 for every dollar’s worth we 
receive in return? Yet our dollars to- 


day cost us in sweat and worry fully as | 


much as they formerly did. Isn't Uncle 
Sam actually playing Santa Claus to 
everybody but his own children? And 
if we continue to sell to foreigners more 
than they sell to us, how will they, es- 
pecially the bankrupt “aggressor” na- 
tions, ever pay us the difference? And 
why should we continue to pay 66 per 
cent more for foreign gold and silver 
than it is worth? W. J. WAMBAUGH. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


x~* 


Helping Ourselves to Well-Being 


| were Mr. Murphy, now United States 


Sir:—David Lawrence suggests that 


the people turn to prayer in the world’s 
deep need today. 

Real prayer is supposed to be inspired 
by the “sincere desire of the heart;” 
and how can any one, having a logical 
understanding of his relation to his 
to be in a 
position to be helpful other than through 
His immutable and beneficent laws, 
which, to be truly so, must be universal 
in their character? 

That being the case, to justify the 
claims of being an intelligent child of 
such a Creator, he must seek to become 
aware of the nature and application of 
such laws and work in harmony with 
them. Awareness includes a knowledge 
that physical laws must be applied to 
obtain results on the material plane. 

Therefore we, individually and col- 
lectively, are to bring harmony out of 


| Administrator. 


discord by intelligent cooperation and | 


united effort to remove material ob- 
structions to the attainment of the de- 
sired harmonious environment 
F. E. DONALDSON, 
Oakland, Calif. 
~* 


How to Make More Jobs 

Sir:—When we learn: 

That job-providers are an essential 
element in our social group; 

That job-seekers can not secure jobs 
if there are no job-providers; 


That job-providers are relatively | 
scarce and job-seekers relatively | 
numerous; 


That the job-provider is the success- 


ful business man who has come up in a | 


competitive field; 
That there 


must be added incentive | 


for a man to enter this field and risk | 


his time, energy and money in building 
up a business or an industry for the 
purpose of producing and distributing 


some commodity that will satisfy human | 


wants; 
That only a few, comparatively speak- 
ing, have the requisite ability to pro- 


mote and manage successfully large busi- | 


ness enterprises, and thus become job- 
providers; 

That the many must lean upon these 
few, even as a cripple leans upon his 
crutch; 

THEN we will insist: 

That our Congressmen do something 
to remove the handicaps and restrictions 
now imposed on the business man; 

That private initiative be encouraged 
to take the risk; 

That the able man be given oppor- 
tunity to promote and manage new busi- 


ness enterprises, develop new products, 


satisfy more wants and incidentally pro- 
vide more jobs. 

ROBERT C. BARNETT. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


ket 
The “Third Term Tradition” 


Sir—In your issue of July 10 you af- 
ford Sgpce to what is supposed to be a 
convincing dissertation on the subject of 
the “third term” by one Herman Lim- 
berg. 

Mr. Limberg’s article has not added a 
single atom of information worth type 
space to such as are informed. 

The criterion of the third term is not 
what the Constitution says or leaves un- 


| said, nor what the framers of the Con- 


_— | stitution may have discussed or argued 
Sir:—No one approves of the meth- | 


about—you could justify dumping, the 
Republic and setting up a king on that 
score—nor what Washington did or did 
not about it, nor what he said or left 
unsaid on the theme; nor what his pre- 
sumed motives may have been for action 
or speech on the subject; nor what any 
other President, politician or lawyer may 
have said about the matter. 

The objection to the third term abides 
in the instinctive abhorrence of the 
American people to anything that looks 
like the perpetuation of the Presidency 
in any person or clique beyond the 
normal two terms, the implication of the 
third term being seen as a threat to the 
principles of republican government, ac- 
cording to the American idea. 

When the American people lose sight 
of that tradition by the approval of one 
instance of the third term, no matter by 
whom or what pretext, they will have 
gambled away something that is of more 
value than anything else of theirs that 
is written down. 

A. W. RUDOLPH, 
Winter Haven, Fla. 


| ment that “The decision, if upheld, 
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Francis B. Sayre + 


| recognized as an authority on the | 


New High Commissioner in 
Philippines, Takes to Post Broad 
Knowledge of the Islands 


OLLOWING in 


the footsteps of 

such men as William Howard | 
Taft, Henry L. Stimson, Dwight | 
Davis, Gen. Leonard Wood, Frank | 
Murphy, and Paul V. McNutt, a 54- 
year-old educator, career diplomat, 
and son-in-law of Woodrow Wilson, 
Francis B. Sayre, will soon sail to the | 
Philippines to be United States High 
Commissioner. 

Mr. Sayre, who has been Assistant 
Secretary of State since November, | 
1933, will be the third High Commis- | 
sioner since the inauguration of the 
Philippine Commonwealth, under 
terms of the independence act, in | 
1935. His immediate predecessors 


Attorney General, and Mr. McNutt, 
recently-appointed Federal Security 


President Roosevelt’s appointment 
of Mr. Sayre last week reversed the 
traditional policy of sending politi- 
cians to Manila as a reward for serv- 
ices rendered, and to prepare them | 
for future political advancement. ' 
Mr. Sayre’s only political affiliations | 
have been his kinship with President 
Wilson and a previous office as dep- | 
uty assistant district attorney 4 





New York in 1912-1913. 


Conversant with 


Island Affairs 


As Assistant Secretary of State, the 
new appointee has been in charge of 
Secretary Hull’s trade agreement | 
program, and has served as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee on | 


Commercial Policy. 
Philippine matters, he has become 


political and economic relationship 
between tne United States and the 
Philippines. 

In 1935 Mr. Sayre was 
chairman of the Interdepartmental 


named | 


Committee on Philippine Affairs. | 


Recently he has directed efforts to 
obtain passage of the Administra- 
tion’s program of economic legisla- 
tion for the Philippines. Through- 
cut his career in the State Depart- 


ment, Mr. Sayre has championed the | 


idea of gradually eliminating the 
islands’ economic ties with the 
United States over a long period of 


years, instead of terminating them | 


abruptly when the Philippines gain 
their political independence in 1946. 

The son of a railroad builder and 
Steel magnate, Mr. Sayre was born 
in South Bethlehem, Pa., in 1885. 
From Williams College he received 
an A. B. degree in 1909, and from 
Harvard an LL. B. in 1912, and an 
S. J. D. in 1918. 

After a preliminary try at politics 
in New York, Mr. Sayre started on 
the educational phase of his career 
by serving as assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Williams College from 1914 to 
1917, the president at that time be- 
ing Harry A. Garfield, son of Presi- 
dent Garfield. From 1917 to the year 
of his appointment to the State De- 
partment, Mr. Sayre taught at Har- 
vard, where, at the time of his de- 
parture, he was professor of law and 
director of the Harvard Institute of 
Criminal Law. 

On an extended leave of absence, 


in the ’twenties, Mr. Sayre gained | 


his first experience in the Far East 
when he served in Siam as commer- 
cial and economic adviser to the 
Siamese government. Sent to Europe 











Medicine Not a “Trade” 
Anti-Trust Suit Checked 


[Continued From Page 3.) 
| 


to the indigent when indigence can 
be established.” 

But from Dr. Kingsley Roberts, 
head of the Bureau of Cooperative 
Medicine, spearhead of the drive for 
group medical care, came the state- 


returns the issues raised by this case 








to the court of public opinion. We 
trust that the decision will not be 
interpreted in such a way that im- 
munity becomes license. We look 
for no recurrence of the Group 
Health incident because the AMA 
now agrees that some form of health 
insurance is necessary.” 

And from Attorey General Murphy | 
came a warning that the Govern- 
ment’s charges that group health 
hospitals and physicians had been 
boycotted by organized medicine 
would not be changed until the Su- 
preme Court itself ruled on the is- 
sues. 

This in turn brought a statement 
from Seth Richardson, general coun- 
sel for the AMA, that the Justice De- | 
partment’s statement was “impertin- 
ent and unnecessary,” and that “the 
members of the medical profession 
did not, do not and wil not violate 





any of the antitrust or other statutes 
in the pursuit of their calling.” 


Group Health Plans: 
The End Sought 


The whole problem has in the past | 
been subject to a barrage of charges 
and counter-charges which may have 
clouded the primary issues. 

Group health and hospitalization 
plans as a means of providing med- 
ical care through insurance has had 
its most significant development in 
the last decade, especially since the 
depresssion. Under group hospitali- 
zation plans, subscribers, in return | 
for fees which range from $5 to $12 a | 
year, receive hospital services which | 
usually consist of room, meals, nurs- | 
ing service, use of operating room 
and laboratory, for a stipulated per- | 
iod, usually from three to five weeks. | 
Group health plant, on the other | 
hand include the services of physi- 
cians for regular medical super- | 
vision. 

The AMA has and is taking an ac- 
tive part in helping its state societies 
work out local plans for group health 
ond hospitalization. Its opposition is | 
in the main directed against the role | 
of government in fostering plans 
which the AMA holds are inimical to 
the furtherance of the practice of 
private medicine. Especially is the 
AMA opposed to the so-called 
“panel” system incorporated in some | 
of the plans whereby sick members | 
are forced to accept only the service 
of those doctors engaged by the 
group health organization. 


The State Policy of 
Organized Medicine 
A few years back the AMA mar- 
shaled its views into a policy which 
in summary states that: 
(1) All features of medical service 


j Should be under the control of the | 


+ medical profession; (2) the perman- 


ent, confidential relationship between 
patient and physician must be re- 


tained, with no third party coming | 


between them in any medical rela- 
tion; (3) patients should have ab- 
solute freedom to choose a legally 
qualified physician; (4) the perman- 
ent confidential relation between pa- 
tient and “family physician” must 
be retained under any system of dis- 
tributing medical service; (5) all 
medical phases of all institutions in- 
volved in medical service should be 
under professional control; (6) in 
whatever way the cost of medical 
service may be distributed, it should 
be paid for by the patient in accord- 
ance with his income status and in 
a manner that is mutually satisfac- 
tory; (7) medical service must have 
no connection with any cash bene- 
fits; (8) any form of medical service 
should include within its scope all 
qualified physicians who wish to give 
service under the conditions estab- 
lished; (9) systems for the relief of 
low income classes should be limited 
Strictly to those below the “confort 
level”; and (10) there should be no 
restriction on treatment or pre- 
scribing not formulated and enforced 
by the organized medical profession. 

The HOLC’s Group Health Asso- 
ciation has been termed by its critics 
a “guinea pig” for that section of 


pnleecieseisesee ———— 


| 








the National Administration intent | 
upon promoting a national health | 


program which has its incubus in a 
proposal sponsored by Senator Wag- 
ner. 

An original “loan” from the HOLC 
enabled Group Health to start its 
own medical service bureau by em- 
ploying physicians to care for HOLC 
employes registered in the plan. 
Fixed dues were paid in monthly for 
the service which took in members 
of the employe’s families. 


Charges Outlined in 


Upset Indictment 


In the original indictment on which 
the present decision was handed 
down Group Health charged that or- 
ganized medicine, with the approval 
of the AMA, threatened its doctors 
with loss of standing, forced hospit- 
als to exclude its members, attempted 
to discredit its medical service and 
harassed the organization with law- 
suits. 

While the first round of the battle 
between the Government and organ- 
ized medicine narrowed the scope of 
the definition of the word “trade” as 
it applies to antitrust law violations, 
the issue as far as group health in- 


surance is concerned is even sharper 


for temporarily, at least, the Gov- 
ernment must take into account that 
the courts are not entirely favorable 
to direct Federal aid for groups seek- 
ing cooperative medical service. 

Since the issue is part and parcel 
of the overall Administration concept 
of furthering medical care to the 
low-income groups, the carrying of 
the case forward to higher courts 
and the resultant action must be 
awaited before tactics of another 
kind will be developed. 


People of the Week 


Specializing in + by Siam, he negotiated new political ¢ studying in Tennessee, practicing in 


treaties in which 
nine European governments §sur- 
rendered claims against Siam. A 
Grand Cross of the White Elephant 
Was among the rewards. 
Twenty-five years ago, in a White 
House ceremony, Mr. Sayre married 
Jessie Woodrow Wilson (now de- 
ceased), the daughter of the Presi- 
dent, whom he had met while her 
father was a professor at Princeton. 


and commercial 





Carl A. Hatch 


New Mexican Senator, Who May 
Prove Blow to Party Spoils System 


6e7FXHE immediate purpose of Sen- 
ate Bill No. 1871 (the Hatch 
bill) is to correct certain evils which 
have long existed in this country and 
which have not been peculiar to any 
party. The long-range aim is the 
improvement of the entire civil serv- 
ice to the point where it may be- 
come one of real merit and effi- 
ciency.” 
Thus spoke Senator Car] A. Hatch 
(Dem.), of New Mexico, last week 
following the Congress victory, after 


more than two years, of his bill to | 
prevent pernicious political activities, | 


by removing relief administration 
out of politics and by barring all fed- 
eral officeholders, save policy-making 


officials, from taking part in party | 


management. 


of .the interest 
in the bill cen- 
tered on the 
amendment that 
would forbid of- 
ficeholders from 
serving as dele- 
gates at na- 
tional conven- 


fect on the com- 
ing democratic 
national con- 





Senator Hatch 


ventions. 

Senator Hatch came to the Senate 
from New Mexico six years ago and 
following the 1936 elections, initiated 
his campaign to eliminate politics 
from the business end of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senator was born in Phillips 
County, Kans., in 1889. After a pub- 
lic school education in Oklahoma, he 
became a reporter for a country 
newspaper and later turned to law, 


tions, and its ef- | cumstances, the budgetary standard 


A large part | 











+ 











Oklahoma. 

Once settled in his adopted State, 
New Mexico, Mr. Hatch alternated 
between officeholding and private law 
practice. Before he was appointed to 
the United States Senate in 1933, to 
fill the vacancy caused by resigna- 
tion of Senator Bratton, Mr. Hatch | 
had been assistant attorney general, 
collector of internal revenue, and 
district judge—all in New Mexico. 

On Capitol Hill the Senator has 
been dubbed “Deacon Hatch’’—be- 
cause of his reforming spirit. Aside 
from his “no politics” bill, Senator 
Hatch has urged such objectives as 
remonetization of silver, prevention 
of concentration of wealth, more | 
help for the homesteaders, and ex- 
tension of reclamation, irrigation, 
and conservation projects. 

Although short and of slight build, 
Senator Hatch looks like a typical | 
Westerner—wiry and brisk, sharp- 
featured and tanned. His diversions 
are baseball and a 320-acre farm in 
New Mexico, where he “grows a lit- 
tle wheat and loses a little money.” 








The Question of 
The Week 


[Continued From Page 8.] 


By HOWARD L. RUSSELL 


Secretary, Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Assistance 


average monthly Old Age Assistance | 
payment in this State is in the 
neighborhood of $22, the individual 
grants may run from a few dollars 
up to the maximum allowance of $30, 
depending on variations in individual 
needs, available resources, and non- 
assistance income. Under these cir- 


really 
ac- 


is what 
lowest 


used by the State 
counts, rather than the 
tual payment, 

2. If Federal participation is to be 
increased, it is desirable, in my opin- 
jon, that the participation be the 
same percentage in all grants up to a 
specified maximum, Otherwise there 
is a likelihood of “freezing” pay- 
ments in some States at the level 
where the larger Federal participa- 

| tion is available and, in effect, dis- 

| criminating against those States 
which have attempted to make more 
adequate provision for the aged. 

















SAVINGS 


UP TO 30% 


--on oil and gasolene with the POWER PROVER! 
Another proof that “SERVICE is our middle name!” 


he Power Prover is an outstanding 
y gyrdions of the valuable extra features 

available to you through your Cities 
“portable lab- 
oratory” has proved its mettle in tests on 
more than a million motors. More than 5,000 
fleet owners depend on it to keep their equip- 
ment in prime operating condition. 
Power Prover Service covers a complete, 23- 
step testing and adjusting routine 
with the use of exclusive, pat- 
ented Cities Service tuning tools 


Service dealer. This famous 


and precision instruments. 


gives a quick, accurate analysis 
This service 


of exhaust gases. 


is in the hands of experienced 
men who also are capable con- 
sultants on general conditioning, 


operation and maintenance. 


Results of Power Prover Service are specifi¢e 
and convincing. For thousands of fleet owns 
ers it has reduced fuel and motor oil con- 
sumption, cut operating and insurance ex- 
penses, minimized minor road breakdowns. 
Actual records of money-saving experiences 
are on file. They show oil and gasolene econ- 
omies up to 30%; equally impressive 
savings on repairs—increased efficiency. 
These records are open for inspec 
tion on special request. 

Find out how you can protect 
your profits with the help of this 
Get the complete suc- 


It 


service. 
cess story of the Power Prover 
today! Write to Cities Service 
Oil Company, 60 Wall Tower, 
New York City. 





Buy at this Sign on Your 
Way to the World’s Fair 
in your car 


FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT—NEW THRILLING RADIO DRAMA 


every Friday evening at 8:00 o'clock, E.D.S.T 
ing chapter of the “Romance of Oil.” 


Hear an excit- 
The program also stars 


Lucille Manners, Ross Graham, Frank Black and the Cities 
Service Singers and Orchestra. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS and GASOLENES 


“SERVICE is our middle name”’ 
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—Harris & Ewing 


SPEND-LEND QUIZ 
Federal Works Administrator Carmody (right) 
shown with Chairman Steagall of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, said that all 
existing projects would have to be re-examined 
before 100 per cent grants could be supplied un- 
der the proposed spending-lending program. 


THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 











Congress sights adjournment this 
week, Here is the resume of it's 


most recent work. 











ONGRESS and the President agree on ad- 
journment by August 5. The uncertain fac- 
tor is what Congress may determine about enact- 
ing the Administration’s two and a half billion 
dollar lending-spending program and the revis- 
jon of the Social Security Act. 
The lending program is listed at the Capitol as 
a bond issue procedure, not an appropriation, for 
the latter interpretation would swell the volume 
of the public debt. The Barkley bill embodying 
the President’s plan has encountered heavy op- 
position and a barrage of amendment proposals 
in the Senate. Majority Leader Barkley served 
ultimatum .on the Senate, the bill must be dis- 
posed of “one way or another” before Congress 
adjourns. The companion Steagall bill in the 
House is undisposed of, after hearings, in the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Measures Listed on 


“Must” Program 

On the “must” program, the proposed amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act in a bill that 
has passed both Houses and have been rocking 
in conference to adjust differences between the 
Senate and House. The bill would include large 
additional groups, start old-age pension pay- 
ments in 1940, increase Federal contributions to 
$20 a month per person, freeze payroll taxes at 
one per cent until 1943. When conference agree- 
ment is reached, and ratified by the two Houses, 
the bill will head toward Presidential signature. 

The House Rules Committee reported special 
rules to facilitate House action on expansion of 
the United States Housing Authority powers, 
wage hour amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and amendment of the Home Loan 
Bank Act. 

It paved the way for immediate House consid- 
eration of the proposal to expand the USHA bond 
issuing power from $800,000,000 to $1,600,000,000, 
and. to make Federal grants in aid of State- 
local housing authorities up to $73,000,000, in- 
stead of $28,000,000 as at present 

Another rule speeds up House consideration 
this week of the so-called Wage-Hour amend- 
ments, which have been held up in the Rules 
Committee. Under the rule, the original Norton 
bill, approved by the House Labor Committee, 
will be brought up; other compromise proposals 
can be offered as substitutes. (Details on Page 5.) 


Labor Legislation 


Before Committees 

Hearings are still in progress on the question 
of amending the Wagner Labor Relations Act 
before the Senate Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, a revision concededly left to next session. 
The committee, however, has favorably reported 
a measure to prohibit use of labor spies, strike- 
breakers and armed guards in industrial plants. 
Meantime, there are repercussions in Congress 
of the protests of WPA workers against abolition 
of prevailing wages under the new Relief Act, 


but without any likelihood of action at this 
session. 

The Senate ratified a general treaty with 
Panama, including pledges of consultation in 


emergencies to protect the Panama Canal. 

Other national defense developments include: 
House passage of a bill to permit the Army and 
Navy to sell munitions, guns and warships to 
American Republics, at cost prices; War Depart- 
ment request to Congress for $1,500,000 to aid 
Panama in building a highway between Chor- 
rera and Rio Hato, recommended by the Presi- 
dent for national defense. 

House passed a Senate bill authorizing 
barter of 600,000 bales of cotton tor British rub- 
ber and tin to help build up strategic war ma- 
terials, amended to include warehousing in New 
England of 300,000 bales of CCC cotton. 

The Chandler bill to aid in voluntary reor- 
ganizations of railroads was signed by the Presi- 
dent July 28, but the Senate-approved Wheeler 
omnibus transportation bill, particularly designed 
to bring water carriers under ICC regulation. 
may be dead. 

A new proposal, however, a bill directing the 
ICC to study a plan to postalize railroads by a 
zone basis of rates has been favorably reported to 
the Senate 
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(ecusgqraiaaes ~\NVENTORY OF PRESENT SESSION: 
THE BUSINESS FINISHED; WHAT IS LEFT UNDONE 


" bapatereagns is about to close its books for the 

seven-months’ session. Some outstanding 
proposals have become law; others, in the spot- 
light for months, are postponed to the next ses- 
sion as adjournment nears. What has been done, 


or left undone, is told here: 


Laws Enacted 
Finance 

The $30,000,000,000 limit set in the Second Liberty 
Bond Act on the amount of long-term Federal obliga- 
tions that may be outstanding at any time, was removed 
by a new law the President approved July 20, It does 
not effect the legal limit of 45 billion dollars fixed for all 
Federal obligations. 

A new monetary control law (Public Law 165) was 
enacted. Effective until July 1, 1941, it authorizes the 
President to alter further the gold content of the dollar 
to any point between 50 and 60 per cent of its former 
level whenever gold reaches $20.67 an ounce in value. It 
similarly continues for two years the operation of the 
two billion dollar stabilization fund to protect the dollar 
in international exchange. It assures domestic silver 
producers of a fixed price for silver on a basis of 71.11 
cents an ounce. The President is authorized to continue 
to buy silver abroad. 

Extension of the period during which obligations of 
the Federal Government may be used as collateral se- 
curity for Federal Reserve notes (S. 2618); President 
signed June 30. 

Effective date of law restricting interlocking bank di- 
rectorates extended until 1943 (S. 2150); sent to Presi- 
dent July 25. Will be law. 


Trust Indentures 
SEC regulation of trust indentures; Congress sent to 
President. 


TVA Operations 


The Tennessee Valley Authority is authorized to issue 
bonds up to a total of $61,500,000 for purchase of pri- 
vate utilities, but TVA’s operations are restricted to the 
Tennessee River watershed under a bill (S. 1796) which 
the President signed July 26. 

The new law earmarks the funds authorized to spe- 
cific uses, $46,000,000 being allocated for purchase of the 
Commonwealth & Southern properties in the Tennessee 
Valley and the remainder is for purchase of other private 
utility facilities and for consolidating all acquisitions un- 
der the TVA system. 


Panama Canal 


A friendship treaty of 1936 with Panama was ratified. 
It provided that the United States would consult with 
Panama if and when the United States should take 
major steps in the face of any threat of aggression 
against the Panama Canal. 


Appropriations 

All regular appropriation bills—except a final defi- 
ciency bill always rushed through just before adjourn- 
ment—were signed by the President. 

The total appropriations to date, including large per- 
manent appropriations recurring annually, fixed by prior 
Congresses, are estimated at $13,158,900,000, or nearly 
$1,800,000,000 more than the total appropriations of the 
1938 session of the 75th Congress. This includes $1,477,- 
000,000 for WPA relief and work relief and the record- 
breaking $1,194,498,633 appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture, the latter including $113 millions for dis- 
posal of crop surpluses and $225 millions for parity pay- 
ments to farmers. 

National defense appropriations during this session 
total $1,614,195,515, and authorizations for $640,565,500 
more for expenditure in future years. As a result of 
this year’s authorizations, national defense appropria- 
tions at the*1940 session of Congress may total two 
billions of dollars. 


Transportation 
Chandler bill to facilitate voluntary reorganizations of 
railroads; President signed July 28. 


Labor 

A House special committee, created by House Reso- 
lution 258, approved by the House July 20 by a vote 
of 253 to 135, will investigate the activities and policies 
of the National Labor Relations Board with particular 
reference to their effect on business. It will make its 
report, with recommendations for legislation, at the 1940 
session. 


Agriculture 

Agriculture Adjustment Act amendments, signed by 
the President July 27, modify marketing quotas and ex- 
tend acreage limitations. They postpone from late Au- 
gust to late September the date for holding a referen- 
dum on corn marketing quotas; permit corn and wheat 
growers who plant within their acreage allotment to 
market their entire crop without penalty when a quota 
is in effect; and extend indefinitely the 55-million acre 
minimum allotment for wheat and the 10-million bale 
minimum in establishing cotton acreage. 

Effect is to place farm marketing quotas for wheat, 
corn and cotton all on a similar basis. Marketing per- 
centage for wheat and corn would be 100 per cent of 
farm acreage allotment. Farm marketing quotas for 
wheat and cotton would be the normal or actual yield, 
plus the carryover on the farm which might have been 
marketed in previous years without penalty. Farm mar- 
keting quota for corn does not include carryover. Change 
in corn referendum date to late September enables use 
of a September crop report, instead of August, to de- 
termine corn marketing quota. 


+ 








The Session At A Glance 


Congress in session 140 legislative 
days since January 3. 

Of 10,000 measures introduced, 400 
laws enacted. 

Record-breaking expenditures, ac- 
tual appropriations about $13,000,- 
000,000. Large authorization for 
future appropriations. 

Huge final deficiency bill to come. 

Tax revision, neutrality, postponed 
to 1940 session. 











Political Activities 

The Hatch bill (S. 1871), sent to the President, would 
penalize attempts to intimidate, threaten, coerce, or in- 
terfere, by promises or otherwise, with the right of any 
person to vote in Presidential or Congressional elec- 
tions. It would be unlawful to be “concerned” in solicit- 
ing or receiving any assessment, subscription or con- 
tribution for any political purpose from anyone paid 
from relief or work relief funds. 

With “policy-making” officials exempted, no one em- 
ployed in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment may take “any active part in political management 
or in political campagns,” but they may vote as they 
choose and express their opinions on all political sub- 
jects. Federal employes may not belong to any or- 
ganization advocating overthrow of constitutional gov- 
ernment. The President, Vice President, persons paid 
from funds for the President's cffice, all Federal offi- 
cials who determine national or foreign policies are ex- 
empted. 


Miscellaneous 


Establishment of a Franklin D. Roosevelt library on 
President's Hyde Park estate, land and building donated, 
but Federal Government to maintain (S. J. Res. 118); 
(Pub. Res. 30); President signed July 18. 





—Harris . Ewing 
SMOKING CONGRESS OUT? 


Firemen were called to the U. S. Capitol to fight 
a stubborn blaze that broke out in the Senate 


restaurant. The blaze was extinguished, although 
for a time it looked as though the legislators had 
found their adjournment answer. 





Aircraft 
Authorizing procurement, without advertising, of air- 
craft parts and accessories (S. 1018); President signed 
July 13. 


Pending 


Public Contracts— 
Walsh-Healey Act 

Amendments (S. 1032) to the Public Contracts Act, 
passed by the Senate and now pending in the House 
Judiciary Committee, would increase that law’s cover- 
age and provide additional penalties. It would apply 
the Act to all contracts exceeding $4,000, instead of 
$10,000 minimum as at present, and apply to subcon- 
tractors as well. 

It would include all vessels built, repaired or altered 
for the Government, instead of for the Navy alone. 
Laundering and non-professional contracts would be 
included. Employers who violate the law a second or 
third time could be gompelled to pay double or treble 
back wages; females may be employed under such con- 
tracts at a minimum age of 16, or 18 in case of hazard- 
ous occupations, 

Blacklisting of employers who violate the Federal or 
State labor relations laws would be modified by provid- 
ing for removal of such ban upon a finding by the Sec- 
retary of Labor that cohditions complained of had been 
permanently remedied. 


Wage-Hour 
Law Amendments 


Amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act, whose 
enforcement is under Wage-Hour Administrator Andews, 
faces probable postponement to 1940, though steamrol- 


+ lering in the last minute jam might force enactment in 
some form. 

The House has a rule to consider the bill approved 
by the Norton House Labor Committee, which is still 
on the House calendar. It would exempt from the Act 
the so-called white collar workers earning $200 or 
more per month; would exempt the first proces- 
sors only in cotton ginning and preparation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and leaf tobacco for the market. 

Broader in scope is the Barden substitute bill, which 
would exempt from overtime restrictions those having 
a guaranteed income of $150 a month or $1,800 a year. It 
also would exempt firms engaged in preparing and 
transporting farm products, and all grain elevators, 
wholesalers of seasonal fruits and vegetables, ware- 
houses for perishable agricultural and_ horticultural 
products, lumbering, meat-packing and cannery plants 
and those handling and transporting such products. 

A wage-hour bill containing only non-controversial 
amendments to the present law was reported to the 
House by its Labor Committee July 27; it may be rushed 
through as a compromise. 


Federal Agencies 
The Logan bill (S. 915) to regulate and make uniform 
procedure of all Federal administrative agencies, to 
tighten control over their activities; passed Senate; com- 
panion bill on House calendar. Uncertain prospect. 


War Materials 
Commodity Credit Corporation authorized to barter 
cotton and other surplus farm products for strategic war 
materials produced abroad; passed both Houses; will 
become law. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


| The CCC may cease after June 30, 1940, unless Con- 

| gress enacts the House approved bill (H. R. 2990) to 
continue the Corps until July 1, 1945, now on the House 
calendar without further action. It is a compromise on 
proposals to make CCC permanent, 


Transportation 


Wheeler-Lea omnibus transportation bill to include 
ICC regulation of water carriers and further regulate 
rail motor carriers (S. 2009); House passed substitute 
July 26, with so many changes that Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee Charman Wheeler said insuffi- 
cient time is left to consider them and that the bill is 
dead for the session. 

Investigation of feasibility of fixing raliroad rates on 
basis of zones (S. J. Res. 58); Reported favorably to 
Senate, with amendments, July 26. Probably go over to 
1940. 

Creation of a five-member Railroad Reorganization 
Court (S. 1869). 
tee; may not pass. 

Authority to ICC to examine books of holding com- 
panies and subsidiaries of railroads and to regulate ex- 
penditures of rail funds for purchase of securities in other 
properties (S. 1310-H. R. 4041); Pending in committees, 
probably go over to 1940. 


Pending in House Judiciary Commit- 


Old-age Assistance 

Amendments to the Social Security Act, passed by 
both Houses, would broaden the law to include large 
additional groups, including bank employes and seamen. 
They would start the flow of old-age pensions in 1940, 
instead of 1942. The bill (H. R. 6635) would increase 
maximum Federal contribution for old-age assistance 
from $15 to $20 a month per person. ‘t freezes the pay 
roll taxes under the Act, for employers and employes 
alike, at 1 per cent until 1943, then the graduated tax 
increase up to 3 per cent. In conference; probably be- 
come law. 


Housing 


The USHA empowered (S. 591) to increase its bond 
issues to an aggregate of $1,600,000,000 and Federal 
grants to local housing authorities up to $73,000,000. 
Rule granted for House consideration; probably become 
law. 

Authority to Home Owners Loan Corporation to ex- 
tend amortization period on home loans from 15 to 20 
years (S. 628); reported, amended, to Senate July 25. 


Oil 
Creation of office of Petroleum Conservation in the 
Interior Department, under a Commissioner, for coop- 
eration with States in avoiding waste in oil and gas 
fields (H. R. 7372); introduced by Rep. Cole (Dem.) 


Md.; pending in House Interstate Commerce Commit- 
tee. Administration measure; may pass. 





Motion Pictures 


Prohibition of block-booking and blind selling prac- 
tices in motion picture industry (S. 280); passed Senate 
July 18; pending in House Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee; passage uncertain. 


Judiciary 
Administrative officer, under the Supreme Court, to , 
coordinate and budget inferior Federal courts (S. 188); 
in conference, may pass. 


| Postponement 


All neutrality legislation was postponed until! next ses- 
sion by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations by 
a 12 to 11 vote and later formally abandoned. 

Tax Exemption of Government securities, postponed 
to 1940, along with general tax revision. 

The omnibus flood control and rivers bill, passed by 
| the House, authorizing appropriation of $407,000,000 for 
sixty projects, was pigeonholed for the session by the 

Senate Committee on Commerce. 


(Prior surveys of status of major legislation were 
printed in The United States News February 27, 
May 29, June 12 and July 3 
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LUCKY “13” 

Senator Hatch (Dem.), of New Mexico, polish. 
ing his lucky 313 office number, being one of the 
few this session who have succeeded in getting 
a major bill through both Houses of Congress 
practically intact. 


ACID TEST FOR 
SPEND-LEND BILL 











A rocky road for the new lend- 
ing program. Arguments pro and 
con, as the Senate debates the 
measure. 








HE lending-spending program, the Adminis- 

tration’s newest vehicle for use in the drivé 
to restore prosperity, is encountering a rock 
route through Congress, even though it now 
much revised from the form in which it was 
originally submitted by President Roosevelt. 

That the program will be disposed of—one way 
way or the other—is assured by Administration 
leaders in Congress. Majority opinion seems to be 
that the essentials of the program, at least, wil! 
be approved. 

Difficulties being encou.utered run all the « 
from the direct attacks on the entire program 
as a round-about way of spending and lending on 
unwise projects to attempts to amend the p: 
gram to provide for more direct grants to States 
and other governmental bodies under the old 
PWA system. 


Highway and Rail 
Proposals Are Out 


In a long session ending early Saturday morn- 
ing the Senate eliminated $850,000,000 from the 
program, bringing the total down to $1,640,000,- 
000. Recess was not taken until after this ac- 
tion was taken: 

1—Eliminated the $500,000,000 highway-tun- 
nel-bridge program. 

2.—Eliminated the $350,000,000 loan for pur- 
chase of equipment to lease to railroads. 

3.—Softened the enforced WPA vacation clause 
of the 1940 Relief Act. 

4.—Defeated attempts to substitute a preva 
ing wage for a security wage for skilled WPA 
workers and to force the Government to cease 
purchases of foreign silver. 


Toll-road Proposal 
Changed by Congress 


The spending-lending recovery vehicle has bs 
rebuilt to discard the provision for toll-roa 
The Senate adopted amendments offered by Ma- 
jority Leader Barkley requiring the Government 
to make contracts with the States to have the 
latter pay for cost and maintenance of high- 
ways after they are constructed. Senator Ta! 
(Rep.) of Ohio also offered an amendment spec 
fying that States pay the cost of construction 
back to the Government after a 40-year perioc 
But Senator Barkley said this aiready was cov- 
ered by the general terms of the bill so it was 
rejected. 

Another amendment offered by Senat 
Adams (Dem.) of Colorado providing that t! 
rate of interest charged by lending agencies 
gaged in the program shall be “not more th 
the cost of the money to the Government” plus 
% of 1 per cent interest, was approved. Th: | 
argendment, it was explained, is designed 
cover administration costs which might other 
wise have to be met by the Government. 

The bill provides that maximum interest 

be charged boruwers shall be the same as tne 
yield on longer term government issues- 
234 per cent—plus the 1% of 1 per cent chargé 
The difference between this charge and what 
the borrowers would have to pay from othe 
sources represents the subsidy that the Govern 
ment is paying. 

Under the PWA program, for example, interes! 
in the past has been 4 per cent. 


RFC Loan Foreclosures 
Total Twelve Million 


In considering the lending bill, Congress ha 
the record of RFC cn the loans to small business 
as a guide. 

Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administrator, 
the Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
that the RFC is “going to have plenty of loss 
on business loans already made. He said tnat 
the RFC is foreclosing on 12 million dollars ! 
industrial loans at the present time and that 
will take a heavy loss in the transaction. 

“If anybody makes loans on a more libel! 
basis than we are making them now,” he sa! 
“they will be grants—they will not be loans.” 

Mr. Jones indicated that there is no neea 
broaden RFC authority to insure loans to bus : 
ness but that it might have a good effect in ‘1 
it would call business’ attention to RFC 
facilities. 
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W cn Willie or Mary favors teacher with a rosy Mclntesh or a 
juicy Baldwin, chances are they either want something or simply. like 
teacher. And so it goes with college Willies and Marys, too. When 
The Sun was voted the favorite New York evening newspaper this year 
at 12 leading Eastern colleges and universities, it's hardly because they 
want something, for they've already enjoyed its accurate, comprehen- 
sive coverage of world news and its dozens of stimulating and enter- 
taining features. No, we figure it's because they just plain like us! 

The Sun has long been prime reading matter for college men and 
women in and near New York... and for their parents and a lot of 





other nice people as well. It has won and held that loyal, responsive 

readership despite the keenest competition, without prizes, contests, 

premiums or other special inducements. 

From an advertiser's point-of-view, The Sun's coverage of college students 
e and college families is mighty important. Anyone with a son or daughter 

at college will guarantee he’s a consumer, buyer, spender or what you 


will, “cum laude.” 





THIS YEAR THE SUN WAS VOTED THE FAVORITE NEW YORK EVENING NEWSPAPER AT YALE 
* PRINCETON e FORDHAM ¢* MANHATTAN *® PENNSYLVANIA * CONNECTICUT ® 
LAFAYETTE © VASSAR ® ST. JOSEPH’S * LEHIGH * BROWN ® NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
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POWER INTERESTS: 
AND THEIR FUTURE 





Government and utility relation- 
ships. What the future holds for 
TVA. Developments under Holding 
Company Act. 








MPORTANT developments are pending in the 
field of Government relationships with the 
electric utility industry. 

For one thing, under Congress’ instructions 
TVA rapidly is closing deals with private com- 
panies which are marking out its area of opera- 
tions. 

For another thing, plans are being made for 
taking initial steps to integrate utility holding 
companies under the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. 

Under the authority given it by Congress TVA 
is going ahead with its purchase of the Tennes- 
see Electric Power Company and other Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation properties in 
northern Alabama and Mississippi. The new con- 
tract for T. E. P. C. properties, according to 
David Lilienthal, TVA director, calls "for sSpend- 
ing $78,600,000 for the properties. Of this 
amount, TVA can issue up to $46,000,000 in bonds 
to pay for its share of the deal while the bal- 
ance is to be paid by municipalities and coop- 
eratives in the area. 


SEC’s Progress Under 
Holding Company Act 


As to another important phase of governmental 
relationship with utilities—the carrying out of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935— 
important spade work has been completed al- 
though little of it has been announced publicly 
as yet. 

Congress, in Section 11 of the Holding Com- 
pany Act, admittedly has outlined one of the 
most difficult administrative tasks any agency 
ever was asked to undertake. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission is carrying out the pro- 
gram on a cooperative basis with the utilities. 

The section which has caused the most trou- 
ble is the so-called “death sentence” or Sectiori 
11 (b) (1) of the Act which provides that the 
SEC as soon as practicable after Jan. 1, 1938, 
and after notice and opportunity for hearings 
shall require each registered holding company to 
limit its operations to a single integrated public 
utility system and to such other businesses as 
are economically essential and appropriate to 
such a system. Certain exceptions are allowed. 

So far it is reported four integration plans 
are completed and that the tentative program 
calls for completion of 14 integration plans by 
the end of this year. Final integration plans 
call for the development of the nation’s utilities, 
it is reported, into 77 integrated systems. 


Plans for Court Test 


Of *‘Death Sentence” 


Then, in addition, plans are being made to 
push a court test of governmental powers under 
the “death sentence.” 

Under present interpretation of the Holding 
Company Act it has been maintained that the 
Government can force utilities to sell properties 
but it cannot force them to buy. It is believed 
in some governmental circles that under the 
present make-up of the Supreme Court the law 
might be interpreted to force utilities to buy as 
well as sell. In any event, the test case would 
be rushed through to show just what the Gov- 
ernment’s powers are. 

The work of integration of the nation’s utili- 
ties is expected to take several years and offi- 
cials still adhere to the dictum laid down by 
former SEC Chairman William O. Douglas that 
“we do not propose to use haste where speed will 
jeopardize the quality of the product.” 

Hinging on the development of the integration 
program and TVA developments, according to 
utility experts, are many utility expansion plans 
which might lead to substantial buying of capi- 
tal equipment. So that is one more reason why 
the clearing up of TVA conflicts with private 
utilities and of integration problems is consid- 
ered of major importance. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman, General Motors Corporation 


ORIZONS of enterprise were never broader 
than they are today. New knowledge and 
new skills have opened up fields of possibilities 
little dreamed of even a decade ago. There exist 
the elements that will importantly contribute to 
the restoration of our national economy, the re- 
newal of the upward trend in our standards of 
living and that security which only opportunity 
can supply. These goals lie within reach. ... 
There is awaited only the conviction in 
the minds of people everywhere that our national 
economic policies will be revised so as to warrant 
the taking of the essential risks on the part of 
investors and the spending of money for durable 
goods to capitalize the manifest opportunities. 
But there is needed also the assurance that 
new enterprise to manufacture and market these 
new products will be freed from restrictions 
which now largely nullify all probable gains. In 
particular, those developments that make for im- 
proved quality and lowered prices of goods and 
Services must be allowed and encouraged to exert 
their full force, to the end that more and more 
people may be able to buy. 
(From a report to Stockholders, July 27.) 
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Division of National Income... Outlook 
For Utilities... Moving Food Surpluses 
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Data from Department of Commerce. 


With the advent of an upturn in business the gross national income 
rises to higher levels yet such improvement does not mean pro- 
portionately better times for investors or for management. 
ingly in the last six years this national income has been divided, more 
largely to labor and salaried workers; less and less to ownership of 
This condition, of course, has been accentuated by 
the relief policies of the Government. The proportion of income shown 


private business. 


CopYricut, 1939, By THE Unrirep States News PuBLISHING CORPORATION. 


Increas- 


on the chart as awarded to workers, includes work relief wages and 
social security contributions of employers. 
amounted to 5 per cent of the total national income. 
cluded from consideration 1938 labor income would represent only 
65.5 per cent of total income, a slight decline from 1929. 
appears a fairly marked improvement in labor’s share of national in- 
come, due in part to larger relief payments. 


These payments in 1938 
Were these ex- 


In 1939 there 





Macmsqracos THE UPTURN IN NATIONAL INCOME: 
HOW IT IS SHARED: MAJOR GAIN TO LABOR 


shes recovery in business since late May has ¢ with 65.8 per cent in 1929. In other words the + changed emphatically. Since 1929 there has 


brought an upturn in the national income. 
Total income payments, as estimated by the De- 
partment of Commerce, rose approximat..y 
from 5.2 billion dollars in May to 5.7 billion 
in June. This compares with about 5.4 billion 
in June, 1938. 

National income for the first six months of 
this year was some three per cent higher than 
in the corresponding period last year, and the 
total for the year is expected to reach about 
66-67 billion dollars against 65 billidn in 1938. 
This will still be measurably short, however, 
of the 71 billion realized in 1937 and close to 20 
per cent below the President’s goal of 80 bil- 
lion—equal to the 1929 record. 

This year’s income gain is, so far, all accru- 
ing to labor—which fact largely accounts for 
the comparatively high activity in consumer 
goods lines. As a matter of fact, while com- 
pensation of labor has increased well over a 
billion dollars, other income—receipts from 
business, investments and property—has de- 
clined around one-half billion. 


Consequently labor’s 
share of the national in- 
come has risen substan- 
tially over a year ago. 
This is due in part, how- 
ever, to the fact that relief payments were 
greater than last year. In the last half this will 
be reversed, and the year as a whole may show 
a more moderate increase in labor’s proportion 
of total income. (See above chart.) 

This improvement in the relative position of 
labor has been almost uninterrupted since the 
turn in the Great Depression and has carried 
to levels well above those of the prosperity peak 
in the last decade. In 1938 “employes’ compen- 
sation” accounted for 67.3 per cent—more than 
two-thirds—of the “national income paid out,” as 


Labor’s Greater 
Share in Total 


National Income 





against a low of 63.7 per cent in 1932, This year 


the proportion promises to equal 68 per cent or 
more. The 1929 figure was 65.8. 

These figures, represented by the upper line 
on the chart, are a primary (though crude) 
measure of labor’s economic welfare, They may 
be taken, therefore, as an indication of the 
extent to which the past six years’ legislative 
program for redistribution of income has suc- 
ceeded. : 

But there are various important qualifications 
and complications. In 1938, for example, 714 
per cent of labor’s total compensation came from 
relief payments. Excluding relief from both 
total and labor income, the latter amounted to 
only 65.5 per cent of the total—as compared 


relative increase in labor income over 1929 was 
all due to Government borrowing distributed as 
wages and relief through Federal agencies such 
as WPA, PWA and CCC. 


Further, the effective 
income of labor has been 
reduced through in- 
creased consumption 
taxes. » Since 1929 there 
has been an increase of about two billion dollars 
in the total of customs’ receipts and “miscel- 
laneous internal revenue”—mainly excises, sales 
levies and pay-roll taxes, bearing on consumers 
and largely paid out of labor income. Making 


Higher Taxes; 
Their Effect on 


All Incomes 





Mounting national income still short 
of desired goal. Its distribution among 
various economic strata. 





a further adjustment for these tax increases 
(which takes no account of the growth in State 
and local sales taxes), the proportion of the ad- 
justed national income going to labor declined 
about one point from 1929 to 1938. 

In 1939 the relative status (ex-ccnsumption 
taxes and relief) of ten years ago will probably 
be about regained or slightly bettered. If com- 
parison is made with the years 1930-31, when 
national income was more nearly on a parity 
with the present, this year will probably show 
a gain of one to two points. 

To sum up the major portion of the net ad- 
vance in labor’s relative economic standing over 
the past eight or ten years has been brought 
about by the essentially temporary and make- 
shift expedient of public borrowing to finance 
consumption. Little permanent shift of income 
to the lower brackets has been effected. 

But this question of relative income may be 
of less interest to the wage-earner himself—or to 
the producer and distributor of consumer-goods 
—than the actual wages received and the amount 
of goods they will buy. 

Here we meet another confused picture. 
Total labor income this year (including relief 
payments) will be only around 13 or 14 per cent 
below that of 1929, while the cost of living is off 
18 per cent. Hence buying power of labor will 
aggregate about 5 per cent more than ten years 
ago. Per capita buying power of fully employed 
workers is up by about the same percentage. 

But when account is taken of the unemployed 
and the part-time employes, the showing is 





been a ten per cent increase in the employable 
population, which means a five per cent reduc- 
tion in purchasing power of the average worker, 
taking both employed and unemployed. 

Economic contrasts—maldistribution of 
come—within the labor group are a further 
result. For the fully employed laborer to in- 
crease his buying power and standard of living 
by five per cent means that average buying 
power of the lowest one third in the labor 
scale must have declined by at least 25 per cent; 
it is merely a matter of arithmetic, of figuring 
a weighted average of the above. 


Changes Marked 


In Groups of 


in- 


The extent of these 
economic disparities is 
even more graphically 
portrayed by studies of 
the distribution of in- 
come among the different brackets. The indus- 
trial and financial collapse of 1929-32 caused a 
vast dislocation of economic strata. Six million 
non-farm families—one-fourth of the total— 
were plunged from higher brackets to below 
the thousand dollar a year line, which may per- 
haps be taken to represent approximately the 
minimum of decent subsistence. That damage 
does not appear to have been very extensively 
repaired, as may be inferred from the following 
table derived from studies of the Brookings 
Institution, Department of Commerce and Na- 
tional Resources Committee. 


Income Earners 


Non-Farm Income by Classes— 
Million Families 





1929 1933 1935-6 
Under $1,000 3.0 9.4 9.3 
$1,000-2,000 9.5 9.2 9.7 
Over $2,000 10.9 6.2 6.5 
Total 23.4 24.8 25.5 


For 1939 no authoritative data are available. 
However, consideration of the trends in income, 
employment, and unemployment suggests that 
probably no important change has occurred in 
the two lower groups, while the number in the 
higher group may have risen to 71% or 8 mil- 
lion. The proportion of the population eco- 
nomically submerged has apparently declined 
somewhat, but the actual number of persons in- 
volved does not seem to have changed much 
since 1933—and probably remains about three 
times as large as in 1929. 

All told, while there has been recovery, the 
record does not show that disparities in income 
have been very greatly reduced in the past six 
or seven years. 

L. M. Graves. 
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STAMPS TO SELL 
FOOD SURPLUS 





How the food stamp plan 
works—possible extensions to 100 


cities—may include cotton goods. 








a | 


VIDENCE is accumulating of the success o/ the 

Department of Agriculture's new plan {or 
distributing surplus foodstuffs by a system of 
food stamps. On the basis of experience jn 
Rochester, N. Y.; Dayton, Ohio, and more roe. 
cently, in Seattle, Wash., Birmingham, Ala., ang 
Des Moines, Iowa, the Department jis ™ 
ing ahead with a tentative program to ext; id 
the food stamp system to more than 100 citie; in 
the present fiscal year. 

The plan, Government experts say, may pr ove 
one of the most revolutionary of all the pro. 
grams for recovery, not only the zrocers but to 
drygoods and department stores and _ per! ips 
other forms of business as well. 

The stamp plan in essence is this: 


Any person on relief work may receive as | 
of his pay about one dollar in orange stam; 
for each person in his family. These orano 
stamps may be exchanged at grocery stores a 
face value for any type of foodstuffs desir; 
plus 50 cents in blue stamps, which are exchange 
able only for commodities designated by ih 
Government as “surplus.” 
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Surplus Foodstuffs 
For Blue Stamps 


In Rochester, where the program has been un- 
der way since May 16, records show an average 


families, taking advantage of the plan. The av- 
erage Sale of blue stamps is about $20,000 a week 
or 50 cents a person. 

Extended to the approximately 20,000,000 per- 
sons who are receiving various forms of public 
assistance in the United States, the program at 
that rate would mean an expenditure of half a 
billion dollars a year from surplus foodstuffs, 
enough to make an appreciable dent on the farm 
surplus problem. 

Secretary Wallace has now extended the pro- 
gram to low income workers, privately employed, 
The procedure will be first tried out in Potta- 
watomie County, Okla., including the city of 
Shawnee. 

Operation of the food stamp plan in the coun- 
try is a departure from the previous program 
which restricted distribution of stamps to cities, 
Shawnee will be the 6th city in which the plan 
is tried. This extension of the benefits 
of the plan to privately employed, low-income 
families, not receiving other forms of public aid, 
is in conformance with an Act of Congress at 
this session. 


Approval of Stamp 


Plan From Dealers 

Grocers in Rochester and the other towns 
where the plan has been tried express enthu- 
siasm for the project. So far there has been little 
evidence to support early fears that the program 
would check sales of groceries not on the sur- 
plus list, that there would be chiseling, that is, 
the use of the plan by relief people to obtain 


money for other uses or dishonesty on the part 
of the grocers themselves. 
The implications of the plan to other business 
are seen first in the sale of cotton goods 
Definite plans are being made to extend some 


version of the stamp plan to the sale of overalis, 
sheeting, comforters, mattresses, blankets and 
toweling—cotton goods which have relatively low 
processing costs. 

The rub in this phase of the plan, the Agr- 
cultural experts admit, is that even on this type 
of goods the producer gets only about 20 per 
cent of the price paid by the consumer. On 


shirts and some other products the finished 
a 


price, instead of being five times the price paic 
the grower, may be as much as 15 times as great. 
Plans for the new cotton stamp sale program 


as well as for expansion of the food stamp pro- 
gram are to be announced during the next few¥ 
months, 
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The Voice 
of O overument 


JOHN J. CORSON 
Director, Bureau of Old Age Insurances 
Social Security Board 

ITH the posting of its millions of old-a8 
insurance accounts completed for 1938 
Social Security Board today announced that 4” 
worker may now obtain a statement showings ' 
amount of wages credited to his account up 
January 1, 1939. a 
Statements showing the status of a worse’® 
account will be sent to any applicant, regardiess 
of the time employed or amount of wages ** 
ceived. ; 
The decision to provide workers with an opP ai 
tunity to obtain statements of their wage a 
counts was reached not only because it is tne 
unquestioned right to know the amount of ¥ ages 
credited to their accounts, but to enable us . 
correct any records which are shown to ¥€ 
error. In the year since this information ser 
available, we have received requests from a00“" 
100,000 workers. The percentage of wage eat" 
who have found these statements at variant 
with their own records is small. We have D&” 
able to trace the missing wage items and vagnes 
them to the workers’ accounts in a great ™ 
jority of such cases. 
(From a statement issued July 23.) 
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[comgraca * New Campaign On Corporation Surpluses 


HEAD is the first major effort of ¢ cause of the difficulty of proving ment concerns and similar busi- + appear to be beyond the reasonable 


4 the Treasury to enforce sections 
she Revenue Act penalizing cor- 
‘ons for accumulation of earn- 
, excess of “reasonable” needs. 
n the undistributed profits tax 
repealed this year in the enact- 


¢ +} 














Substitute for undis- | | 
tributed profits tax. Treas- 
ury’s new drive to prevent | | 
tox evasion. 
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ibstitute for the repealed tax an 
fort would be made to obtain 
- enforcement of Section 102 

of the Revenue Act, which is in- 
tended to prevent corporations from 
julating surpluses to escape tax 
burdens 

The Treasury, in regulations an- 
nounced July 26 explained in detail 
the enforcement steps it has in view. 
Penalty taxes imposed by Section 
192 for “unreasonable accumulation 
of earnings or profits to avoid sur- | 
tax” amount to 25 per cent on the | 
frst $100,000 of undistributed in- 
come and 35 per cent on undistrib- 
uted income in excess of $100,000. 
The Treasury in the regulations 
has instructed its staff of examining 
officials to investigate all cases where 
corporations retain more than 30 per 
cent of earnings, in order to make | 
recommendations as to whether the 
penalty tax should be applied. This | 
soure of 30 per cent is used, officials 
yn the grounds that it approxi- 
the average dividend distrib- 
1 of all corporations. 











Burden of Proof 


Placed on Business 

Companies retaining a smaller 
proportion of earnings, however, it 
was pointed out at the Treasury, do 
not obtain automatic exemption if 
the reports on them show “unrea- 
sonable” accumulation of cash or 
quick assets. | 

Taxation of unreasonable surplus 
accumulation has been on the stat- 
ute books for a number of years. | 
But enforcement has been hard be- 


Latest Move to 
Put Teeth in 
Antitrust Laws 


()** ‘f the measures which is 
viewed on Capitol Hill as likely 
to be left behind in the adjournment 
Tush is the bill introduced by Senator | 
O'Mahoney (Dem.) of Wyoming, 
ught the antitrust laws. 

ill incorporates recommenda- 
ons of the Temporary National Ec- 
onomic Committee, of which he is 
chairman 

In testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary subcommittee now consid- 

ring the bill, Senator O'Mahoney de- | 
Ciared July 28: 

I say that this bill, if enacted into 
‘AW, Will bé beneficial to the great 
lajority of business men in America, | 

ecause it will protect them 
against illegal attacks by other busi- 
and, second, because by 
” Ung monopolistic practices pe- 
‘ore they take place, it will make un- | 
Recéssary the continued building up | 
o Government bureaucracies.” 


TI 


‘he Senator denied that the bill, | 






ga 


0 
eens 
Th 
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ary 


s men, 


preve; 


one would increase civil penalties | 
“Y Violation of the antitrust laws, | 
“ut increase Government control 
ver Dusiness, 

de T want to liberate business,” he 
“Cieted, “T want to make it unneces- 
sie ) maintain in Washington 
seat armies of Federal agents to 
= ind superintend the activities 

: eople.” 

Dill would: 

' Hold every officer and director 
a corporation responsible for any 
tharee, Of, the antitrust laws 
“arsed against that corporation 


geht quire they forfeit a sum equal 


€ the compensation received | 
he corporation. 

"o & 

~ ‘equire a forfeit™y a corpora- 
‘+ a Sum equal to twite its total 
_ come during every month in 
os) the violation of the antitrust 


¢ 
from 


‘AWs occurred. 

ry recommendations of the 
the hae have been made for legis- | 
saad ° Suard against violations of | 
rt bee Ww Privileges and to prohibit | 
fae d poration from acquiring the | 
., Of another corporation in 
Tr i ae effect an unlawful merger. 


‘yton Act now merely prohib- | 

é Corporation from acquiring 

‘ another corporation. 

Bey ’ On the O’Mahoney bill, it is 

oh ue, if it is taken at all, will 
~ © 4 the next session of Congress. | 


that funds accumulated actually 
were not needed for expansion pur- 
poses. 

Language of the 1938 Revenue Act 
was changed, however, so as to place 
the burden of proof that the funds 
accumulated are needed for expan- 
sion purposes, upon taxpaying cor- 
porations whereas formerly the bur- 
den of proof was on the Treasury 





—Harris & Ewing 


FROM TVA TO FCC 


Nominated by the President to be 
a member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is James L. Fly, 
General Counsel of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Mr. Fly is ex- 
pected to be named chairman of the 
FCC in place of Frank McNinch, 
resigned. 





to show that the accumulation of 
funds was “unreasonable.” 

Even in this changed form the 
law has not been applied widely, 
having been used mainly in the case 
of closely held companies, invest- 


WAGE-HOUR AMENDMENTS: 
THE LEGISLATIVE MOVES 


[Continued From Page 5.] + 


ing to rest his case, feeling that it 
would be_better “To tip the sword 
with a rose” and let Mrs. Norton's 
charges rest unanswered. 


| declared that the following types of 


| reasonable’ 


nesses. 

Another phase of the regulations 
involves possible prosecution by the 
Treasury if funds are invested in 
properties unrelated to the business 
of the investing firms. In this re- | 
spect it is pointed out that it might 
be difficult to prove that such in- 
vestments are not allied to the busi- 
ness of the investor. 

Treasury officials have made it 
clear that the new regulations, un- | 
like the old undistributed profits tax 
which was partially repealed in 1938 
and completely repealed at this ses- 
sion of Congress, do not aim at en- 
forcing maximum dividend distribu- | 
tion by corporations as a whole but 
are intended solely to prevent “un- 
* accumulation of sur- 
@luses to avoid taxes. | 

Instructions issued by the Treasury 


corporations will be given close at- 
tention to determine if they are sub- 
ject to penalty taxes: 

1, Corporations which have not dis- 
tributed at least 70 per cent of their 
earnings as taxable dividends. 

2. Corporations making investments 
in securities or other properties un- 
related to their normal business ac- 
tivities. 

3. Corporations, a 


majority of | 


' whose stocks are held by a family 


On went the questions and an- | 


swers. The clock’s hands began to 
swing to 12:30. The audience 
seated on the straight-backed chairs 
broke into a short laugh when Chair- 
man Sabath suddently announced 
that when the right time came the 
farmers of America would realize just 
how much the Administration had 
and was doing for them. 

The hubbub increased. Representa- 
tive Cox wanted to know if Repre- 
sentative Barden would be agreeable 
to having the Rules Committee give 
a rule permitting all three bills, the 
Barden, Norton and Ramspeck, out 
onto the floor for consideration. 

Representative Colmer had another 
idea—why not let 
Barden, Mrs. Norton and Adminis- 
trator Andrews get together and 


| work out a compromise? Representa- 


tive Barden said he was willing but 


| actions in the past proved such a 


thing almost impossible. Chairman 

Sabath tried to adjourn. 
Representative Cox broke in with 

his original question. 


Representative | 


poker-playing whiskey-drinking, evil 
Representative 


Colmer at the same time began to. 


poll Mr. Barden, Administrator An- 
drews and Mrs. Norton across the 
table. Then Chairman Sabath said 
it was the consensus of the commit- 
tee that the three get together and 
see if they couldn't work out some- 
thing. People began to stand up and 
crowd the narrow door. 


A. F. of L. Objects 


To Amendments 

The next day Rules Committee 
met again. Once more charges of 
“stalling” permeated the air. Repre- 
sentative Cox accused Chairman 
Sabath of stalling. The white mous- 
tached legislator flushed, angrily 
banged his gavel on the table top, 
and shouted, “All right, if I’m stall- 
ing, I’m stalling in a good cause!” He 
paused for breath and continued, 
“I’m getting fed up on some of the 
remarks you’ve been making. I’ve 
got a better record than you have in 
reporting legislation to the floor. I’ve 
never held up a Single bill!” 

Representative “Cox’s retort was, 
“My record must be a poor one if it 
is worse than yours!” 

The hign spot in bald criticism 
came with a statement by CIO Lead- 
er John L. Lewis to a meeting of the 
House Labor Committee. Bluntly 
Mr. Lewis charged Vice President 
Garner as the driving force behind 
congressional attacks on labor at 
this session, including the move to 
amend the Wage Hours Act. 

The Vice President was character- 
ized by Mr. Lewis as a “labor baiting, | 


stride if it is not to come a cropper 


group or other small group of indi- 
viduals, or by. a trust or trusts for 
the benefit of such groups. 

4. Corporations which have ad- | 
vanced sums to officers or sharehold- 
ers in the form of loans out of sur- 
plus or undistributed profits from 
which taxable dividends might have 
been declared. 

5. Corporations whose distribution 
of dividends, although exceeding 70 
per cent, appear to be inadequate 
“when considered in connection with 
the nature of the business or the fi- 
nancial position of the corporation” 
or corporations with “accumulations 
of cash or other quick assets” which 








—Harris & Ewing 
COMPETITION 

H eading the CIO’s organization 

drive into the building construction 

industry, now an AF of L strong- 

hold, will be A. D. Lewis, Assistant 

to CIO chieftain John L. Lewis. 





old man whose name is Garner.” 

Pounding the committee table, Mr. 
Lewis demanded that labor “be ds- 
sured of at least 25 lousy cents an 
hour.” It was right after this out- 
burst that he made his charges 
against the Vice President. 

“I'm against him individually, per- 
sonally, concretely, and in the ab- 
stract,” Mr. Lewis said of the Vice 
President, adding, “I’m against him 
in 1939 and will be against him in 
1940 when he runs for President. 
He’ll never achieve the Presidency 
of this great Republic by baiting 
labor and seeking to debase Amer- 
ica!” 

Shown a dispatch of Mr. Lewis’s 
remarks, Mr. Garner chuckled and 
said he had no comment to make. 

“T never make critigisms, or com- 
ment on anything,” he explained. 

Behind the charges and counter- 
charges certain well-established fac- 
tors are at play. These are revealed 
in an X-ray of the House Rules 
Committee which might, if it wanted 
to, end all the argument by releas- 
ing the various proposals to the 


House for full debate and vote. 


On more than one occasion the 
committee has been criticised for 
taking upon itself the power of veto 
by refusing to let the whole House 
act upon legislation. 

But whatever the outcome, the 
Committee in its two hour meeting 
last week gave a more than interest- 
ing sidelight on how proposed legis- 
lation must take all hurdles in full 


Derek Fox 






needs of the business. 

No. estimates as to the proportion 
of corporations in these different 
classes which migh be subject to pen- 
alty levies was made by the Treasury. 


But -the classifications are held to | 


be sufficietly broad to enable an in- 
tensive effort to prevent accumula- 
tions of surplus where such accumu- 
lations are not clearly needed for 
business purposes. 


The body of court decisions as to 
what constitutes unreasonable accu- 


mulation of surplus on the part of | 


a trading or manufacuring company 


are viewed inadequate to form a basis | 


for lega! interpretction of the clause. 
On the future interpretation the 
courts place on the definition of 





New Trust Indenture Rules 


To Be Issued by the SEC 


JEW standards governing trust in- 
| dentures have been established 
by Congress. 

Under legislation which 
been approved indentures accom- 
panying all future security issues 
registered with the SEC will have to 
conform to strict statutory standards 
and security holders will be assured 
of the services of a disinterested 
trustee. The bill is awaiting the 
President’s approval. 

In its final form 


has 


just 


the legislation 
“reasonable” may depend in large 
part the outcome of the Treasury's 
new drive to prevent tax evasion. 

The final effect of the new regu- 
lations, it is held, is certain to be 
larger dividend distribution by some 
companies but uncertainties as to 
just how far the Treasury can go in 
applying the new regulations make it 
difficult to forecast effects of the new 
policy. 


+ 


was substantially that drawn up by 
the House and limits the duty of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
to determination of whether the 
terms of indentures conform to the 
prescribed standards of law. 

In addition to trust indentures 
which are now required to be filed 
with the SEC as part of necessary 
registration statements, the bill 
plies to securities issued in connec- 


ap- 


tion with voluntary or judicial re- 
organizations. 

Strictly business features of in- 
dentures are not affected by the 


Standards set up as, for example, 
the amount of security to be given, 
the offering price, maturity date, in- 
terest rate or sinking fund provisions, 

Also issues less than $1,000,000 are 
exempted because of the dispropor- 
tionate expense of bringing smaller 
issues under regulation. 

A trustee under indenture would 
have to file with indenture security 


» 








holders regular yearly reports of his 
activities. The obligator also would 
be required to file with the trustee 
and the SEC regular annual reports 
and other data. Notice of defaults is 
made mandatory and duties of the 
trustee in case of default are also 
Written into the law. 

Representative Everett M. Dirksen 
(Rep.) of Illinois, commenting on the 
bill said it would go far to prevent 
another depression. 

Government experts believe that 
the measure, in that it may lead to 
more private flotations of security 
issues, May prove deflationary. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





Common Divipenp 
No. 118 
An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 1, 1939, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1939, Checks 
will be mailed 
The Borden Company 
BE. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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Halsey, Stuart & Go. Inc. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 


Harris, Hall & Cornpany 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 


The offering is made only by the'Prospectus. 


$26,500,000 


The Kansas Power and Light Company 


First Mortgage Bonds 
316% Series due 1969 


To be dated July 1, 1939 


To be due July 1, 1969 


Price 108!5% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several underwriters, including 
the undersigned, only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 


(Incorporated) 


Harriman Ripley- & Co. 


Incorporated 


Lehman Brothers 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Arthur Perry & Co. 


Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 


Union Securities Corporation 
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TODAY! 40 years later, women are still 


BACK IN 1899 careful shoppers were 
telling each other about a delicious, new 
kind of cracker that was wholesome... 
nourishing ... perfectly baked... anda 
wonderful value at 5c a package. 


The cracker was UNEEDA BISCUIT. 


passing on the news that “you get real 


value for your cracker money when you 
buy UNEEDA BISCUIT” . . and the price 


today is still 5c. 


In all these 40 years, the wholesome good- 
ness of this popular NBC cracker has never 
varied. Every package measures up to the 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY @@ 


high standards of quality that have made 
UNEEDA BISCUIT a nickel’s worth that 
has never been duplicated. 


Unfailing quality is something people have 
come ‘to expect of every National Biscuit 
Company cracker and cookie. It is the re- 





STILL THE BEST CRACKER VALU 
FOR A NICK 






sult of a consistent policy of using only the 
finest ingredients .. . the most advanced 
baking methods . . . rapid, frequent deliv- 
eries that assure freshness. A policy that 
explains why the National Biscuit Com- 
pany is the leader of the baking industry. 
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| “In proportion as the structure of a govern- hy, Wh Yigal “| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- (2 Pi BG/ defend to the death your right to say it.” 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” VOLTAIRE 
oo Vol. VII, No. 31 July 31, 1939 
-_ 
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| 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER | 
1} 
| 
/ 
July 1914 and July 1939 Present Significant Parallels—Lessons We in America Failed to | 
Learn But Which Now Can Help Prevent Another World War—An Economic Program | 
Of International Rehabilitation Can Assure Peace ; | lo 
: ie 
DAVID LAWRENCE | 
WENTY-FIVE years ago this very week, the major f other hand, that the world has really managed for long has been mitigated by the mediating and kindly influence fH? 
nations of the world confessed that reason, intelli- periods to keep itself singularly free from outbreaks of of third parties who were themselves detached from the | tr 
gence, self-restraint and common sense, and all the passion even though injustices existed. points at issue. The quiet counsel of mutual friends, the check 
attributes of a higher civilization, had given way to | By reason of our wide knowledge now of the behavior persuasive arguments which a mediator can introduce but | bay 
passion and the instinctive brutishness of primitive man. of peoples in other countries, by reason of the remarkable which will not be listened to from an adversary, have suc- } anh 
In four years of “organized murder”, 8,500,000 persons facilities of communication, which make it possible cessfully prevented many a human clash, It is even more rere 
were killed on both sides and 21,000,000 more were | to know the operations of governmental mechanisms true of international misunderstandings. The record of agains 
wounded. everywhere on earth simultaneously, we can perceive international mediation properly and honestly applied is | month 
Today, as we look back 25 years and as we look ahead, what other generations have never before been able not less noteworthy because it is unspectacular. | ote 
not knowing what week or month will bring another to see. It is that human nature with all its frailties brings : —— | os 
world war, we are constantly asking ourselves: What did on the provocations that induce wars and that greed MEDIATION _ Wet Rnetios Rave 6 auenen | mm 
; P — in the world. It is a mission of check 
those sacrifices mean? What possible purpose could God ambition, selfishness, pride and all the factors, which DOESN'T MEAN im d of ki gress ¢ 
have had in permitting the terrible catastrophe which among individuals produce friction are operative in a ancien an A ee _ of fun 
left in its wake economic ailments from which we have larger sense between governments designed to represent “MEDDLING” ve rg ge oe . a wal | busines 
not even yet been able to recover? the welfare of their respective peoples. _ eee h “i | cha 
Again and again we hear people saying that Christianity But, it will be averred, “You can’t change human na- place our mediation oa & objective basis “a the sin- in 
and, indeed, faith in religion was sadly impaired by the ture.” This is a philosophy of despair and should be an- cerity of our ar paren 1S clearly evident, we s = never | te 
War and that the world has never been the same since swered thus: “Not if you never try.” Clearly we have be Jatt soemeet et '"inemanng.” er G8 anydety ever industr 
those years of profound disillusionment. Such impres- tried the method of war and it has yielded us more dire enolase’ ts Seating 2 Gayuts whe erp ge codearie te enter t 
sions are too widespread to be ignored and too deeply consequences than Were involved in the original causes that he must be assured of the success of his efforts before ] Best 
related to our present-day attitude toward another war we sought to overcome by military conquest. he even tried. | ment € 
to be allowed to stand unchallenged. Broadly speaking, we fought a war to make the world What program should we, as Americans, follow? | apr 
Concretely, every effort to insist upon reason is being safe for democracy but, at the same time, we failed be- First, all citizens who believe in peace should through = 
met nowaday with the argument that there can be no fore 1914 to concern ourselves with the events leading up their organizations and societies begin to mobilize Amer- | 
reasoning where there is distrust. Chamberlain's self- to the inevitable clash between democracy and autocracy. ican opinion behind a proposal calling on the government alg 
restraint and patience are condemned as “soft.” The plan ‘ of the United States to offer economic aid for the rehabili- ur Re 
of Secretary Hudson of the British cabinet for “economic U. S. FAILED The same is ue today. We tation of the German and Italian peoples accompanied by eninge 
appeasement” is bitterly denounced as a species of TO CARRY ON delude ourselves with the mageaa a formal offer to mediate the disputes in Europe. The | 
“bribery.” “Hitler has broken his word”—and so on run thet Seennes feectem 1s. on one Second, this program should be offered, in its first ing, ne 
the all too obvious retorts to pleas for pacific solutions. CONCILIATION am a08 ‘aang rsd Pome a po stages, without conditions or stipulations. Distrust and blocked. 
; side, the issue is clear. It is won ‘am rat i Sie if hate can only be removed by the initiative of wast and 
IS “MURDER” What then? Murder once - "hg alt 2 ; ' ‘ kindliness exhibited by one or the other of the parties to Revea 
, more? Until 8,500,000 more sol- we wish to be tig poe ro series mistakes we « Gael. isa defi 
THE WORLD'S Gore gee lenny one prone, — pogo ree ee ee ee ae One Third, an international group of economic experts ra ns 
of men, women and children are to develop in the world. oral 
SOLUTION? > . Did : he Ameri l 3 should be asked to assemble for the purpose of recom- follows: 
bombed in their homes far away id we—meaning the American people—concern our , , 
selves with the establishment of a durable peace in Europe mending measures which would help the trade and com- wee 
from the battlefield? ; a y merce of the world, suggesting removal of exchange re- effort to 
When the orgy of destruction of human beings is ended, after 1918 or, having lost 126,000 American lives overseas, ict dt de soeiri tits: busin tee, Une. rates as 
what then? did we not immediately withdraw from the scene and let str a — piss he “ ne pele, “ok pc Pp | nage 
Will a whole nation be kept in subjection? the European nations set up through the Versailles treaty ments to the growth of internation ; : ; | Meaning 
And how long will such a people remain conquered? a provocation to fascism and an incentive to communism? Fourth, arrangements should be made for gradua ae | willing 
And will it not be necessary even then to consider pro- Many people have written me from time to time say- duction of armaments as, step by step, the program o | eh 
grams of economic aid and rehabilitation for the defeated ing that Germany imposed even more harsh terms on economic cooperation is put into effect. | Same 
if the rest of the world is not to be affected adversely by France in 1870 than did France upon Germany in 1918. Fifth, America should be willing as a gesture of good 1 ‘eon 
the presence of impoverished countries, unable to produce But do two wrongs make a right? Must we follow the will and sacrifice to agree to participate in a world-wide | in of 
goods, unable to buy goods, unable to do aught but spread precedent of brutishness because we can find it written lending program in which the debts of the last war could | more mo 
disaster? in pages of injustice in the chapters of past history? be readjusted to conform to the necessities of the new | nomical 
Yes, it is urged, war is terrible but sometimes necessary. As long as human beings take refuge in the guilty out- economic approach to peace. | ey 
It is supposed to be man’s way of resolving irreconcilable burst of Cain: “Am I my brother's keeper?” they will find ; | log 
differences of opinion. To this it can be answered that problems strewn across their years, involving war and LET AMERICA _The foregoing are merely prin- | ale t 
great causes of human liberty, indeed, have prompted men truce and producing an interminable.era of nervous ter- SET EXAMPLE ciples of a peace plan, but, unless refused. 
to sacrifice their lives. Nobody will deny the logic of self- ror. Nations will not be encouraged to live together in public opinion in America can be ] for farm 
defense which virile men feel, nor are we saying that to peace if the strong among them refuse to lead and wait FOR EUROPE persuaded to see our own mis- ! deal can 
fight, as a last resort, when tyranny and injustice can only until physical conflict brings them into the purview ; takes and our own selfishness | Tyewme 
not be removed any other way, is unnatural. Far from it. of the controversy as a justified act of self preservation. and to persuade “isolationist” leaders among us to try the | ang 
For a nation to defend itself is as logical as for self-pres- HONEST FOLK My thesis is that wars need not alternative pr esented, we shall not succeed. ! “eg 
ervation to be the first law of the human race. come among civilized nations if Our biggest task is right here in America where sel- | showed h 
CAN OUTLAW the rulers among them, if the fishness and greed, whether in the form of political dem- | sult: Pro 
PROVOCATION But we are not here discussing ALL CONFLICT peoples who in the last analysis agoguery or excessive pride of position, carries us into ! emg M 
defense against military attack, control their respective rulers, such cleavages of group as to stalemate the exercise of ] . i” 
THAT LEADS TO but the provocations which orig- are honest with themselves and with other nations. It is an intelligent moral influence in world affairs. | Obvi : 
WAR OUTBREAK inally lead to the preparation of idle to believe that the German people will overthrow We in America who hate war cannot say, on the one | tnded, 
an actual military offensive. Hitler tomorrow. On the contrary, he is well entrenched. hand, that we should stay out and on the other hand, that | 
What civilization has always been confronted with is Lots of persons in Germany dislike his methods and dis- we should do nothing to prevent the outbreak of a war in ] To be . 
a problem of how to keep the first blow from being struck. approve of his extreme measures but he becomes to them which we could conceivably become involved. | for the ng 
The assumption that this is impossible is fallacious. It the lesser of two evils. For outside of fascistic Germany, The issues of Europe are sufficiently intense to pro- 1. The 
sometimes seems too late to accomplish a solution in ways where is the hope of bringing to the Central European duce a war without any action on our part. They are, on | by the hi; 
other than by force of arms, but this is only because we do countries the things they really need? the other hand, not so far gone as to prevent another war | "4 in 
not start soon enough the processes of persuasion or be- It is much more logical to believe that a nation, given from breaking out if we use our influence, honestly, un- | tetthy , 
cause we are too proud, too arrogant, too selfish, too quick equal opportunity in the world, yes, and even helped fi- selfishly, impartially for the best interests of mankind. | 7 a 
to passion, to look objectively at the merits of a dispute nancially to get to its feet, will in due time shake off the We cannot shirk our God-given duty. We cannot ig- Modity 
and boldly to acknowledge our error and make amends. yoke of autocracy. It is an end to be sought over a period nore the last war by saying it had no lesson at all for us | ng farr 
Sympathetic though many of us are with Britain and of time and, just because it cannot be guaranteed to hap- who survived. Its lesson was a mandate to prevent an- | for Congr 
France because they are democracies, and opposed as we | pen overnight, is no reason to refuse to embark upon plans other world war. | 
are to communism and fascism and dictatorships, this for peaceful readjustment which will make unnecessar# Surely there is in the teachings of Christ a philosophy Quiet is 
should not becloud our vision of the truth. | the start of another four years of organized murder. which begs us to be tolerant of others, to be helpful to | % tempo 
Let us grant that dictators are misguided, that men of Everybody familiar with world politics knows that, at others, to give our substance to others, and to serve man- “sey ics 
ambition arise with a Napoleonic complex and that mil- | bottom, commercial and economic problems cause most kind irrespective of race or creed or color. ew 
lions must sometimes be sacrificed to bring on a Water- | all of the international friction. Everybody who has stud- Christianity faces its greatest challenge in America— | and ™ 
loo. But are not such dictators the effect rather than the ied the disputes between nations knows they arise be- the land of plenty, the land of abundance where the suf- The i 
cause of our mishandling of the human beings of the | cause one or the other of the parties is overbearing, ferings of the few million unemployed have not yet be- ashingte 
world by man-made governments? grasping, selfish, and unjust and that this in turn breeds stirred the larger millions of employed to the fact that Next athe 
The world has passed at times through many_years of a reciprocal series of passions so that in the end it is diffi- there never can be permanent prosperity for the United Business 
peace. What peculiar elements of balance maintained cult to see in either side any sense of self restraint. Then States till the economic troubles of the world are helped ea mor 
that equilibrium? Some will say it was a balancing of y war comes. to solution by the power and influence of the American | Prises com, 
material and military forces. Others will point out, on the From time immemorial, friction between individuals people. ] — 
— | 
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